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ABSTRACT 

Recognizing that New York State has one of the 
largest rural- populations in the United States and that it is 
impossible to institute special curricula at the College of Saint 
Rose (CSR) CO train future special education teachers for rural 
areas, this manual was compiled to provide CSR Ejucation Division 
faculty with a guide to available existing resource materials in 
rural education which would permit selection of objectives, 
competencies, activities, and/or materials appropriate to a specific 
course/topic and to sur;plement and complement existing course 
materials. Prinrary resources were the 19 Rural Education Preservice 
Modules prc^fiied by Western Washington University's National Rural 
Research and Personal Preparation Project. Five major competencies 
were identified from Marrs' "A Bandwagon Without Music: Preparing 
Rural Special Educators": awareness of the nature of rural schools 
and their surroundings, understandinc^ of differences involved in 
serving handicapped students in rural and urban settings, knowlerlge 
of "state of the art" rural special education, skills in working with 
parents of rural handicapped students, and understanding of personal 
developmf^nt skills for professional growth and for building local 
support system. Sample and content activities to meet these 
competencies are excerpted or cited from the National Rural Project 
Modules. A list of the 19 Rural Project Modules and a 35-item 
bibliography complete the document. (NEC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

This manual results from U.S. Department of Education Grant No. 
G00830l61*2, ''Collaboration of The College of Saint Rose and Chief School 
Officers to Improve Service to Handicapped Students The Grant has been 
awarded to the College of Saint Rose (CSR) since June, 1983. It is 
concerned with the education of handicapped students In rural school 
districts. The Grant is intended to assist CSR Division of Education 
faculty improve preservice programming and teacher tradnlng to better meet 
the needs of handicapped learners in rural settings. 

The project has two main goals • 

(1) to assist nar al Chief School Officers (CSOs) to design staff 
development a::tivities which address the specific problems encountered 
in their scnool districts in attempting to meet the educational needs 
of handicapped students in regular classrooms; and, 

(2) to establish a preservice teacher education program at CSR that 
produces graduates with the knowledge, skills, and attitudes ^ich will 
enable them to work successflilly with mainstreamed learners In rural 
school districts. 

To achieve the goals, there have been five major objectives for the grant: 

(1) to improve the education of handicapped students in regular classes 
by helping CSOs plan staff developint?nt programs; 

(2) to utilize the e3q>ertise of rural CSOs in local education agencies 
(LEAs) to Improve the preservice curriculum at CSR, such that 
graduating teachers will have the e'.ills to work more effectively with 
handicapped learners in rural school settings; 



(3) to provide practician aad stLident teaching settings in iwhich the 
unique needs of handicapped students in rural school districts are 
being addressed; 

ik) to provide preservice students the opportunity to serve as "rural 
Interns" in selected rural school districts; and, 

(5) to provide a model program for other teacher training institutions. 

The grant activities are directed toward CSOs, who will benefit from 
improved staff development programs, toward CSR Education fcunilty and 
preservice Education students, who will benefit firom increased knowledge 
and skills about handicapped children in rural settings, and toward 
handicapped children in rural districts wo will benefit from the Improved 
training and skills of theiz teachers. 

This mantial is directed toward the CSR Education Division faculty to 
supplement the existing special and regular education curricula. It is 
intended to assist faculty in enriching their courses and programs at CSR, 
such that our graduates will be better prepared to serve the handicapped 
students in rural settings* 

Rationale 

New York State has one of the largest rural populations in the Ifaitod 
States. For the past two years, the staff of the Rural Education Grant has 
been conducting research about and gathering data on rraral schools with 
particular emphasis on rural special education. As a repult of this work, 
the staff has realized that teachers >*io work in rural areas need to receive 
dditional Instruction to help them becoae successful teachers. 

In order to be successful professionally, rural teachers must assume 
broader responsibilities, maintain closer relationships between school and 



comaunity and cope with greater personal and professional isolation than 
their coiinterparts in urban or suburban school districts; this may require 
more background in interpersonal skills (Massey & Crosby, 1983). Sural 
teachers and administrators commonly work in isolated communities, often 
Juggling more than one grade or special population with little Inservice 
support, and usually with limited budgets for the entire school system; this 
may require students to receive additional instruction in rural sociology 
and the characteristics of rural communities (Meisr & Edington, 1983), 

Recognizing the Impossibility of instituting special curricula at CSR 
to train futiure teachers for rural areas, the staff of the Rural Education 
Grant has compiled this manual to provide CSR Education Division faculty 
with materials that can be adapted co the existing general Education and 
Special Education curricula. This "curriculum inf islon approach" allows an 
instructor to select objectives, competencies, activities and/or materials 
appropriate to a specific course or topic and to supplement and conplement 
the existing course materials. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this handbook is to serve as a guide to available 
existing resource materials in miral education - primarily the nineteen 
Rural Education Preservice Modules prepared and disseminated by the 
National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (NRP), Western 
Washington Ifeiversity, Bellingham, Washington. 

The five major competencies were taken from the master list of rural 
special education preservice competencies provided by Lawrence W. Marrs in 
the National Rtaral Project Module A Bandwagon Without Music : Prppar^ryr Rural 
Special Educators, 1983, page 13. 
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Where possible, sample c itent ond activities to meet these competencies 
were excerpted from the National Rural Project Modules and provided in 
this guide for thu Instructor. Where the relevant materials were too long 
to reproduce, the guide refers the Instructor to the appropriate modules, 
with page numbers and suggested uses being given. All materials, bcch 
excerpted and non- excerpted, are available in the Grant Office. 

A complete list of the nineteen National Rural iVoJect Modules and 
a bibliography of pertinent articles can be found at the end of this 
guide. 
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Five Major Competencies for a Core Curriculum for Rural 
(Special) Preservice '^eachers 



1» Students will demonstrate an awareness of the nature of rural schools 
and their surroundings • 

2. Students will demonstrate an understanding of differences involved in 
serving handicapped students in rural and urban settings. 

3. Students will demonstrate knowledge of the "state of the art" of rural 
special education, including an awareness of service delivery models 
for rural handicapped students and creative resource identification 
for providing services to rural handicapped stiidents. 

h. Students will demonstrate skills in working with parents of rural 
handicapped students, 

5» Students will demonstrate an understanding of personal development 
skills (a) for their own professional growth and (b) to build a 
local support system in their rural environment. 



SOURCE: National R\tral J?roject Module A Bandwagon Without Music: Prepaxia. 
R\iral Special Educators > Lawrence W. Marrs, I983, p. 13. 
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COMPETfiNCY i: Students will demonstrate an awareness of the nature 

of a rural school and its comiminity. 



OBJECTIVE i: Students will develop an awareness of the definition 

of rural, the diversity of rural schools, and some 
strengths of rural education. 



Sample content and activity: 

A, Ensuring Excelle n ce in Rural Education Executive Summary (Attachment lA) 
provides a brief overview of rural schools, including the diversity of 
rural schools and some strengths inherent to rural schools and communities. 
The last paragraph suggests some points to consider when attempting to 
understand rural schools - all of which are addressed in the series of 
modules prepared by the National Rural Project and this Guide to those 
modules. This article could be used to prepare an introductory lecture/ 
overview of the nature of a rural school. 



B. Additional resources for Objective 1 which provide background information 
that are available from the Grant Office are: 

1. Meier. E. & Edington, E. (1983) Research Synthesis: Teache^- PreparatiOii 

for Rural Schools. Research in Rural Education , 2 (l), 3-8« 

2. Guenther, J. & Weible, T. (1983) Preparing Teachers for Rural Schools. 

P'oral Education , 1 (2), 59-6l. 

3. Halpern, Robert (1982) Special Education in Rural America. 

The Educational Forun , U6, (U), U9I-5OI. 
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ATTACHIOTT 
lA 



Ensuring Excellence in Rural America 
Executive Sximmary 



^Excerpt from: Ensurir^ Excellence in Rural Education Report , prepared by 
The American Association of School Administrators 
(this report is a.vaila.ble from the Grant Office) 
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Ensuring Excgllence 1n Rural Education 
Executive Sifinary 

Like the small stones that must fit aroimd the big ones to make a strong wall, 
the snail, rural school districts of this country are an essential part of 
American education. 

well into this century, the public education »y5t« w*$ dominated Jy JJ^s '■^J*^ 
schools, AS recently as 45 years ago there were 150.000 one^^om jchoolhuoses 
scattered about the countryside; now there ere fjjf than 1.50J- .Sl^ce then, 
the njnber of school districts has dropped froo 128.000 to less than-lf'^O' 
3ut so pervasive were the values and structure of these rural schools tnat 
thsy linger today in the perception of what schools should be lUe. 

In nunbers of children,, these small, mostly schools, still are 
<fnpoftant. ApproxISMtely one-third of the nation's elementarv and secondary 
mlMc school students attend schools In small towns and rural areas, 
lio-thirds of the nation's school districts enroll fewer than 2.500 students. 

The U.S. Census Bureau defines as non-metropolitan all are« outside of 
centers with 50.000 population or more. Under this standard. 17 states are 
•predominantly rural. Findinif a satisfactory dtfinition for Turai is a 
difficult task. There a*-- many exceptions to any suggested rule, owing to the 
diversity of rural cofflWiritles . 

ContTify to popular belief, few people in rural areas are farmers (only one In 
nine). In the South, there is a trwendous concentration of the poor, mostly 
ff»lr,on'ty. Forty-one percent of all blacks living outside of met ropol tan 
Are°s haie incanis befow the poverty level . Almost all of them live in the 

Pural school districts average about 20 percent less spending per PUP^^ J*^*^ 
f^etropolitan districts aiid have fewer extended educational services, such as 
vocational e<jucation and preschool programs, ^^'^ e Olographic isolation 
protects maiiy rural school districts from the soda! problems of urbanized 
areas it also deprives them of the resources of the cities, such as cuUurdl 
co^ceier^ces and professional development opportunities. Also, trans port at. on 
of students in sparsely populated areas is extremely costly and 
d<lmif\» strati vely burdensome. 

ret, polls show that rural people are generally pleased with their schools. 
-nve;« who work in the schools believe they are doing a good Job o^J"ching 
haslc sftills. Through a personalized environment, rural schools fJ^^'J^^ll^.. 
leadership opportunities to students. Standardized test results show that the 
greatest improvement in reading has been ancng younger minority children in 
th« pTWdominantly rural So'jtheast. 



*Excerpt from: Ensuring Excellence in Rural Education Repor t, prepared by 
The American Association o-^ School Administrators 
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The most Important characteristic of rural schools, however. Is their 
differences from each other. They are In faming, fishing, mining or 

rSr*?^^®"*' t^^cy be In the t1ny comnunltles of Vermont, or spread 
100 m.les apart In the ranch country of Oregon. One researcher has defined 
five distinct types of rural schools: (1) stable , white, honogeneous, 
agrlcultuMl and mostly In the West or Midwest; (2) depressed , with marginal 
sources of Income and mostly m the South; (3) high growth , such as the "boom 
towns" of the energy states; (4) reborn , those mostly -In new recreation areas 
where people are coming by choice; and (5) Isolated , such as those on islands 
or mountalntops. 

Another Important factor to consider about rural schooling Is that for tJie 
first time In 160 years the migration patte.*n reversed in the last decade. 
More people are moving to rural areas than May from *hen. While this may be 
economically advantageous for the connunlties, rural schools are being asked 
to deliver varieties and levels 9f educational services not required before. 
In addition, they are beginning to face seme of the same social problems of 
more urbanized schools. 

There are many strengths in ruril education. While urban schools strain to 
develop cooiBunity involvement in schools, rural areas abound with it. 
Comnfiity support and Involvement run deep in rural schools. The question of 
retaining a particular rural school can quickly became a community "cause." 
Rural schools also are pivotal to economic development within a community. 

To avoid further consolidation and to strengthen programs, rural schools have 
found creative ways a? cooper at1nc with each other. Often these arranganents 
are made through educational service agencies. These agencies provide 
administrative and instructional services and link rural schools to helpful 
resources, such as the National Diffusion Network and rurally oriented 
Clearinghouses and laboratories. 

Rural school districts have experimented with Innovative organizational 
ar'-angements, such as the four-day week or creative instructional programs, 
such as the Foxfire project in Seorgla. 

Although teacher training programs designed for rural settings are scarce, 
wnere they do exist they have Deen very helpful. Likewise, serving ipecial 
populations is particularly difficult for rural schools, but the results have 
been truly dramatic in several communities. Tnese Include Palmer County. Ala. 
wnere black residents became active in school boird politics, and Box Elder, 
Mont, where Indian students wert trained to becooie teachers in their c>xn 
cowmunitT es. 

The most promising development for rural schools is the integration of new 
technologies into the rural education programs. Rural educators generally 
believe technology can provide rural schools with greater naxibility in the 
curr;culur*> and can help overcome distance, transportation and cost barriers 
rural schools face in providing quality prograas. 




SOURCE: Ensuring Sxcellence in Rural Education Report , prepared by 
The American Association of School Administrators 
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This report, drawn prlMrlly frm the contributions to a national 
conference In May 1982 on "Ensuring Excellence In Education for Rural 
America," sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, examines these 
waner. far-flung fragnents of our educational system. It weighs seme 
of their problems and meMts and suggests how to help them fit Into a 
flnn. excellent foundation for the Aaerlcan society. 

This report contains speeches and discussions from the conference, 
but also. It searches out other anerlal to reinforce the thanes 
expressed by participants or to 111«1nate other concerns that 
consistently appear In literature about rural schools. 

Ever since the Northwest Ordinance required pioneer settlers to 
designate land for the support of a school - adopted even before our 
Constitution was approved - the public school system, until recently, 
has been dr inated by its rural quality. As the country becsne 
organized, the nortalgia of this legacy lingered so that its values still 
are iaterniingled with the perceptions of what schools, even in our most 
crowcted cities, should be like. 

As recently as 50 years ago. about half the enrollment currently In 
fui lie schools was scattered throughout 125.0OO school districts; now, 
t/..^.-e are only 16.000 districts. Millions of today's older adults 
dttc>nufed the 150.000 one-room schoolhouses that existed only 45 years 
<i9c. less than 1.500 such schools rereain. almost all of them in very 
.'solated zreas. Indeed, these small schoolhouses. with their turreted 
bell towers, pot.be^ied stoves a.-.d clapboard walls, rcpidly are becoming 
cherisne* s>wbols of a past educational hfritage. 

But to talk of rural education is net to confine the subject to a 

hi5torkal pestscrVt. Nearly one-third of the nation's elementarv and 

5JtjAJi>V'i V«!00 T333 

SOURCE: Ensuring Excellence in Rural Ecjiication Report , prepared by 
cnir"" The American Association of ocrooT Administrators ^ 
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secondary school students attend schools In saall towns and rural areas 
{$ee chart). Of the nation's 16,000 school districts, 12,000 of thea 
enroll fewer than 2,500 students. 

However, to understand their Importance, which extends far beyond 
hwrtbers, we need to look at where they ar e, th eir characteristic s, and 
the^qhAnges they are experjencj^ng. We then will discuss some of the 
^irepyth s of rural school s, look at specific problews they face and 
cor\clix(« with recoonendatlons from conference participants. 



SOURCE: Ensuring Excellence in Rural Education Report , prepared by 
The American Association of School Administrators 
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CCMPETENCY i: Students will demonstrate an awareness of the nature 

of rural schools and their surroundings. 



OBJECTIVE 2: Students will demonstrate an understanding of the 

context of a r\2ral school and its environment. 



The sample content (a stimulus paper and transparency masters) as 
well as the suggested activities ^ich follow were taken from the National 
Rural Project's module THE STATE OF THE ART OF RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(pages 7-8, 29-38, cjid page 80) and are used here with permission of the 
National Rural Project, Western Washington University, Bellingham, 
Washington. The entire module is in the Grant office and is available for 
faculty use. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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COIPETENCY 1 
OBJECTIVE 2 

ACTIVITIES* 



E 



will denonstrat ^ >n understanding of the context of a rural 
school and its enviror nent^ 

A. S-adents should read the stlnulus paper, ■Problems in laple-^ Attachment 
— ..^ r^r^.y. . ^~<^ «n>M«i Mncation Programming in Rural ^reas ." It ; 
is suggested th%t the instructor then discuss thir paper with students. 
A master for a transparency of Table 1, -Problem. Identified By State 
Education Agencies- is proirided (Attactoent ^) A transparency -aster is 
also provided for -Problems and Re«>urces in Implementing PL 94-142 in 
Bural school Districts,- i*»ich will be used for the next portion of this 

exerclMe (*.ttachment 2C) 

B. Divide the Class into several small groups and have each grotq? 
brainstorm prc4,le«s and resources in implementing PL 94-142 in rural 
school districts. suggest to the group reporter (preferably taking 
notes on newsprint so that the group reports may be shared by hanging 
them on a -.11 in the classrooo) , that an -N- be placed by the sugges- 
tions contributed by persons who are not native to rural America and an 
-R. be placed by the names of the students «ho are from rural areas. 

After the groups have reported, the professor or someone who he/she 
appoints Should compare the differences in responses from students 
are from rural versus non-rural areas. The class should discuss the 
significance of these differences. 

C. The instructor should share the stimulus list of -Problems and 
Resources in Implementing PL 94-142 in Rural School Districts," (see 
Attachment 2C)for ccmpari«>n purposes. It should be explained that the 
list was generated by site visit, in over 100 rural school districts 



ER?C *Excerpt from nm: state of the art OF RURA L SPECIAL EDUCATION. National Rural 
' ^ 1 11 Pro;Ject module j^t^ 
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serosa the United States, representing all «jor geographic, eocic 
•concMic, and culture! lifestyle.. The Instructor nay choose to have 
the students- lists of problems and re«>urces and the sample listilig" 
grouped into categories upon «hich the students decide (e.g., problems/ 
re«>urces related to attitudes, funding, ccmmunity values, etc.). 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCE RELATED TO COMPETENCY l: 



A. National Rural Project Module Warren Springs Mesa. A Pgral Preservice 
Simulation for use with NRP-developed modules - is a profile of a 
rural cooperative - provides students exposure to an example of a 
"real" rural setting. It can be used with all of the competencies; 
to provide jnslghts into problems and solutions of a rural special 
educator. Attachment 2D is an excerpt from the Warren Springs Module. 
The entire module is available in the Grant Office. 



B. National Rural Project Module THE STATE OF THE ART OF RURAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION contains additional stimulus pa.per Strategies and Promising 
Practices'* and additional activities to further develop student 
awareness of the nature of a rural school and its environment -see 
especially pages 9-1^1 of the module and Appendix B. The module is 
available trm Grant Office. 

C. Final Report of the National Rural Research and Personnel Preparation 
Pro.lect con-^.ain an in-depth study of rural special education. This 

is available frOTi the grant office. 

D. NRP module Ensuring Excellence in Rural Education prepared by the American 
Association of School Administrators contains an over-view of rural 
school districts and their diverse environments, examples of excellence 

in existing rural schools, and problems that need to be addressed. 
This module is available from the grant office. 
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Problems in Implementing 
Comprehensive Special Education 
Programing in Rural Areas 



DORIS I. HELCE 



Mhstrort Data wen* c nlWrt^d lor the 
SaUonal Hunl nowirdi and Personnel 
Pre|>orahrn PruHfl. funded by the 
Bureau of Education lor the 
Hondicnppwi. tt jniiHitiRcite pn>b/eni.s in 
iniplonirnting iiioipnfhrnsi* r ml 
educoiion \ironrvms Cultunil. 
f(^t%ruy,htc. climaiiL. ijorioeconoipit and 
other inhibitinf toi tors n em onolyzed in 
rehilon to ifniWementotion of Public Un\ 
^4-142. the Edurotion for All 
Handicapped Children Ail ol 1975 
Although fill minor nspi-i (s of P L 
1-12— the concept "I ihv livisl rrstnilur 
em imn.Tifnt. ifiii* pnM rss prm i-iluri's 
tndividuolized filucotion prrigrunis 
(IEP*$|. end porent involvement— ** ere 
irit nlihed (is proliIr-Mis tnr runil st *wmiK 
ihm* priniurv hindcrini: Im lors urrp 
identilied. HI tiwhrr n'tf-nlinn find 
recruilment prohh-m^. 12} ruriif 
(ilfitudmfil prnUtt lus nnd fU frpb/ern> 
Ui^ed on rirul terf«)n It wo> found fluii 
|hi'st» pri)l)lrniv riniii»(i(i;d trnut iniriMion 
biiUhd ruriil riu irnfiniriils fii^f' were 
v\n( (^rintivd h\ Uf-DyniphM and i ImuifM 
demands of reinoti*. isolnird tiretjs T/ir 
initial >tiidv ufis foUnwrd bv o sliiih 
idi*ntilyinji inti iiL-lotrd HM'i l/w ood < ost 
t^fffnvnt srn iic drIiuTV striit»m»;s iind 
canimunit\ nnd distrn I siihlvprs 



DORt^ I HKLGE 1$ Director Center for 
bifiQi^aUon I>J«<Hfopni«iit Kfurroy Slote 
Utniircwity. Murroy k^tucky 
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■ Two-thirds ((j7%| of all schools In the Inited 
States arc in rural areas, and the majority oi 
unscr\'ed and underscrx'ed handicapped chil- 
dren arc located in rural America C'BEH Lacks 
Special Education Strategy." 1979; Sher. l«78). 
Traditional problems associated with imple- 
menting comprehensive speciel education ' 
programs in urban districts are compounded 
in rural areas. Vast land areas, scattered pop- 
ulations, and lack of services for low incidence 
handicapping condu:cns are obstacles to the 
development of programs requiring highly 
trained personnel and specialized facilities 
and equipment. It has been determined that 
costs per unit of spec;al services are higher in 
rural than in urban areas (Offices of Rural and 
Human Development. 1976). 

Effecting change m rural school distnctb 
may be made more difficult because "innox.i- 
tors" are perceived as external entities impo.s- 
ing change upon the small school Tlw mno- 
.vator may fail to (1| survey strengths as well 
as weaknesses. (2) adequately asst*ss cliarac- 
teristirs of the community and district, or {.Ij 
roali/ct tiie nerebsit> to individudli/t* smuc 
(hilivcry strategies with respoct to parl'(ular 
community and district characteristic!,. In lii( !. 
most literature addressing niral scrvuc dt-lix- 
erv systems and strategies has assumed that 
resources and abilities exi.st to implement a 
':ontinuum of seP/ices. regardless of district 
size. When it i.s understood that rural stluxiK 



fctcepnonol Children. Volume 47. Number 7 Copy- 
rigbi© Iftai TheC'Ouncil for Excephonal Chtldro.i 
Tlw research reported hure was supported bv U.ir^nn 
ol Education for thr H.uulicappid Cram 
451(:il40Hl(l 

April 1981 
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ATTACHMENT 2A 
STIMULUS PAPER 



Exc2rpt from the National Rural Project Modiile THE STATE OF THE ART OF 
RURAjb SPECIAL EDUCATION , pp. 29-35 
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range in enrollment from 1 lo 2.500 chi dren 
•nd that they ere located in geographical *s- 
tricu Incorporating from less than 50 to 50.000 
people (National Center for Educational Statis- 
tics Hefinitionl. ihe diversity in district struc 
turns becomes apparent. 

NATIONAL RURAL RESEARCH AND 
PERSONNEL PREPARATION PROIECT 

The National Rural Research and Personnel 
Preparation Project (NRP). was funded to m- 
vestigate lUte and local education ag«ncie» 
nationwide in order to determine problems 
and effective strategies for implementing Pub- 
lic L%w 94-142. the Education for All Handi- 
capped Childrtn Act of 1975. The NRP re- 
ceived hinds from the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped (BErf) to develop profiles of 
effective special education delivery systems 
and strategies, given specific rural community 
and district subculture characteristics. Profiles 
are based on systematic dau gathering tech- 
niques. Each profile interrelates (1) commu- 
nity characteristics (e.g.. low socioeconomic 
itatus community 250 milus from diagnostic 
specialists), and (2) school district character- 
istics (e.g.. regular class teachers apprehensive 
about mainstreaming. lack of administrative 
support, or lack of speech therapUt). with (3) 
service delivery options proven viable in other 
local education agencies with similar charac- 
teristics. 

This article reports rural special education 
delivery system problems identified during 
Phase 1 of the four-phc«ic National Rurnl Re- 
search and Personnel Preparation Projecl. 
Phase I. conducted during 1978-79 a& a BEH 
Special Project, focused on identifying facili- 
tating and hindering factors that operate to 
determine the success or failure of mral local 
education agency compliance with P.L. 94- 
U2. Phase I involved a study of 19 Jiale edu- 
cation agencies. 

Phase n. conducted in 1979-«0. investigated 
80 rural school districts and cooperatives 
throughout the United States, llris phase cul- 
minated in development of profiles interrelat- 
ing effective service delivery strategies and 
particular community and district character- 
istics. Cost analysis data were gathered tor 
each effective service deliver>- strategy iden- 
tified. . 

Phase III (1980). involved using Phase i eno 
II data to develop interdisciplinary models ci 



personnel preparation for effective service de- 
livery to rural subcultures. Pha-se IV (1980-81) 
includes field testing and dissemination of 
personnel preparation models for use in pre- 
service and inservice traininr 

METHODOLOGY 

The project iovoued 19 (38%) of the nation s 
state education agencies during 1978-79. Us- 
ing comprehensive literature review data and 
collaboration with other national groups and 
BEH State Plan Officers, state sampling pro- 
cedures were designed la include major geo- 
graphic, cultural, and socioeconomic lifestyles 
in the United States. States included were 
Alaska. Colorado. Hawaii. Illinois. Kansas. 
Kentucky. Maine. Minnesota. Montana. Ne- 
vada New Hampshire. North Carolina. Ore- 
gon. Tennessee. Texas. Uuh. Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 

Dau were collected using a formal question- 
naire and interview process. The project ques- 
tionnaire focused on asceriaining problems 
and successful -compliance strategies in a rural 
culture for each of the four major aspects of 
PL 94-142: individualized education pro- 
grams (lEP s). lean restrictive environment, 
procedural safeguards, and parental partici- 
pation. 

The following item.s represent the portions 
of the questionnaire in which sUte education 
agency personnel were asked to describe prob- 
lems of rural local education agencies or co- 
operatives attempting to implement P »- S**- 
142 (Complete questionnaire items and data 
analysis are available upon request.) 

1 Describe cultural «nd K>«cononi.(, paltcrnb 
and lifestyles inhibiting full implementation of 
P L 94-142. 

2 Identify geogr*phi(, end climatic factors pre- 
venting full implemt ntation of I' L 94-142. 

3 Describe difficiillics of local education agfii- 
■ cies in iniplsmenting P.L. 94-t42 and reasons 

for such difricult.es. Identify relationships of 
these difficulties to cultural, geographic, or so- 
cioeconomic patterns discussed earlier 

4 State the average annual attrition rate of specul 
education siafT. 

State education agency personnel were re- 
quested to adopt the following definition of 
rurol' 

A district or coop-rativi. it identifiiKl as rural 
when the number of mhabUants i« less tlian 150 
«qu«rc mile or when located in counties with 
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or more "I the iK.puUi.on living .n rommu- 
nme* no Urncr th.... S..K)0 .nh.bil.nU. D..tncU 
xvuh nK« Ihnn m.OOC. «tudenU •"<';»"'*«^r,'i'V" 
a Sl;.ndird MctroiH.liian Sun»nc«l Arw (SMSA). 
„ d««erm.n.Ki by the U.S. Cen.u. BurMU. art not 
considoriKi mnl 

RESULTS 

Data provided h brond v i«xv of issues currently 
affecting rural local education 
cooperatives attempting to implement corn- 
preheiisivp spm.al education programing. Siate 
officials reported nioM difficulty m three cat- 
cgories: (ti st.tt.UH problems. (2) atMtudin.I 
variables, and (3) problem* based on rural ge- 

TaSe 1 shows that 1M% of slates surveyed 
reported tlia. nxruitmg and ^""l^*;^ 
staff to educate handicapped children were 
major problems for rural local education agen- 
cies. Attendant cultural and geographic factors 
were serious service delivery inhibitors: SB-Jb 
of all states reported 'distance to change. 

TABLE 1 

Problems Idenlificd By Slate Education Agencies' 



Type of problem 



Percent of 
slotes 



Difficulty recniinnK qunlilied staff 
Ditrirullv n:lHininu (lU.ibtn'H staff 
KrsiMaiK.*! »o J h.mut 
LunmlisLiiHCs lM'tu<-ffi ^' ri.loU 

Cultural dilii f» tn fs 
Icy mudd\ ro.ids 
Mountainuns *^t^\^s 
Low lax b.i»i! 

KcononiM. rla«;s diltrnMH i-s 

L4inK»«'^>5<* Uirni rs 

Marginal r<wds 

Migranl emplnynirui 

Air iransporlalion riHidirrd 

Mining employim-nt 

MtKh uncmploynicnl 

Fishing employiiieni 

TimlHsr cniploynieni 

Farm employnuMil 

High levtflof piiveny 

Wati-r iranspori.ihoii rtHiuired 

Family 



94" 
94'* 

flfl** 

83" 
72" 

66" 
61" 
55" 
50 
44 
44 
33 
22 
22 
V 
U 

n 
n 
u 

6 
6 
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72% reported ' suspicion of ouls.de inierfer- 
ence * and B3% reported "long distances t)e- 
tween schools and services " as prominent 

''Tn'iddition. a majority of states described 
other factors closely associated xvith 
,ure including resistance to change, isolaujd or 
difficult terrain, and fiscal problems, tor ex 
ample, reports included 'icy. muddy roads 
(66%) "mountainous areas" (61%). "cultural 
differences - (66%). and "low tax bases" (55%). 

Clearly, rural cultural factors such as con- 
servatism and suspicion ot outside interfer- 
ence combined with long distances to traxe 
under adverse circumstances created serious 
problems in recruiting and retaining qualified 
personnel. Sparse populations and resistance 
lo change exacerbated problems of rural spe- 
cial eduction delivery systems. Poverty and 
low tax bases further inhibited full service de- 
livery to handicapped students-particular^y 
culturally different special needs students, 
even though geographic variatons of this 
trend were identified. 

MAJOR IMPLEMENTTATION PROBLEMS 
Data were clustered by cultural, geographic, 
climatic, socioeconomic, and "other inhibi - 
ing factors, regarding implementation of P L 
94-142 in rural schools. 
Cultural Factors 

• Longuoge barriers. Eight states (•54%) reported 
that language differences among popu ot.on 
subcultures hindered .mple-neniat.on oM I 
94-142 In pnrticular. this factor dncrca.od i.u- 
capacity of local districts to obtain assessment 
personnel able to speak the appropriate lan^ 
guage.-It also affected the quality o interaction 
between the school and parents of the hand.- 
capped students. 

Cultural differences. Nearly txvo-th.rds (tili%» 
of the schools reported that cultural differ- 
ences created barriers for local school diMiicts 
attempting to fully implement P.L. 

Because some subcultures do not value ed- 
ucation as highly as the ma,ority population 
dees it was more difficult for schoJ d..str.c . 
to identify and plan for children in such cul- 

'"Many handicapped children abU 'o Perform 
" acceptable and productive roles in their sub- 
cultures without the benefit of -.pecal eduoa- 
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tion progranw were not perceived is handi- 
capped by their cultures. However, as they en- 
tared the mainslream of American society, 
they often faced seemingly insurmounUble 
barriers. 

Generally, the presence of cilturally differ- 
ent populations made it neccj^sary to search for 
staff who possessed the minority language and 
were sensitive to the needs and natures of the 
subcultures. Personnel with these character- 
istics plus appropriate certiflcation credentials 
were unavailable in many areas* 

Resistonce to change. ResisUncc to change 
was reported as a maior inhibitor by 16 of the 
19 state education agencies {M%) queried. In 
a vast maiority of cases, residents of rural trees 
cletrly valued tradition. In addiUon. sUle ed- 
ucation agency personnel reported a general 
suspicion of innovations and a rsluctance to 
change practices without a clear demonstra- 
tion that change improves an existing situa- 
tion. 

State education agency descriptions of this 
trait in practice ranged from problems with 
school administrators* attitudes toward least 
restrictive environment concepts to a general 
hesitancy in the community tc adopt changes 
perceived as imposed by external forces (e.g.. 
P L. 94-142). In some States It was reported 
that local districts had refused flow-through 
funds rather than adjust programs to meet the 
requirements of P.L 94-142 and SecUon 504 
of the 1975 Amendments to the 1973 Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. 

School board members, administrators, ed- 
ucational staff, and parents were reported re- 
sista'.t to program change Since traditional 
decisions, values, and operations were per- 
ceived as havin^ been established in the best 
interest of children, efforts to alte* these pro- 
cesses frequently met with a great deal of re- 
sistance. 

Economic doss differences. Nine of the state 
education agencies (5U%) reported that eco- 
nomic class differences placed some degree of 
restriction on rural school abilities to rully im- 
plement P.L. 94-142. This problem was dis- 
tributed across all regions. 

The predominant factor Identified was the 
difference in the value placed upon educating 
handicapped students. It was reported that 
some local education agency cultures did not 
favor expenditures for individuals whom they 
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did not feel would be productive ultimately. 
An additional mitigating 'actor was the exis- 
tence of economically deprived parents of 
handicapped children who had more imme- 
diate subsistence concerns than the education 
of their children. As a result, many local ed- 
ucation agency personnel reportedly were 
frustrated by these parents who would not or 
could not pay the same degree of attention to 
their children's educational program as do 
some parents in higher income groups. 

Geographic and Climatic Inhibiting Factora 

Poor roods. Marginal roads were reported by 
44% of all state education agencies as causing 
serious problems in the provision of full edu- 
cational services to handicapped children. 

In many instances, the impact directly af- 
fected itinerant suff more than handicapped 
children. Poor road conditions added to the 
travel time required to move from one assign- 
ment to another. Consequently, units f actual 
service were determined to cost more under 
such conditions than in areas where roads 
were better. 

Mountainous areas: icy, muddy roads. It was 
reported by 61% of all state education agencies 
that mountainous areas negatively affected full 
service delivery, and by 66% that icy, muddy 
mads inhibited full service. These factors were 
present in all regions e?icept the Southwest, 
and contributed to higher costs per unit of 
service. In addition, they were directly respon- 
sible in many instances for disrupting conti- 
nuity of (already inadequate) ser\'ices and con- 
tributing to long delays in delivery of 
assessment and evaluation procedures 

Although such conditions affected total ed- 
ucational systems in these areas, special edu- 
cation services were more severely affected, 
especially when services were provided out- 
side the district or on an itinerant basis. 

Distance between schools and services. By far 
the most serious problem in this cluster iden- 
tified by state education agencies was the 
prevalence of long distances between rural 
schools and special education services. Four- 
teen states (79%) reported this as a critical fac- 
tor. The problem wm compounded in schools 
with insufficient numbers of handicapped stu- 
dents to financially justify employing full-time 
special education staff or consultanU. State 
education agencies reported that service deliv- 
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tfr\ involwjct pilhcr long bus rides for handi- 
rdpped students or an unusual amount of 
travel time by itinerant specialists. The firs» 
alternative in practice had serious implica* 
lions in light of the least resinctivi environ- 
ment rfiquiremcnt of P L 94-142. and use of 
the s«:ond alternz!' /e raised questions in many 
instiincj!!; conrcrninK Jhe appropriateness of 
^piiradirally delivered services 

No state report t J completely satisfactory so- 
lutions to such problenr.s. Some rural schools 
n.id used paraprofessionals to implement pro- 
v.ra\\\\ developed and supervised by certified 
^i.ill However, state officials in many cases 
voicf d serious concern about the adequacy of 
such services because of the level of partpro- 
tessional training :nd the lack of meaningful 
f«gular supervision. Also, the salaries received 
ti% paraprnfcssionals in many instances were 
not sufficient to attract persons well suited to 
makp the ideal commitments to handicapped 
>ludriitN 

Socioeconomic. Factors 

toW .ax l>o$e Tf!.i stiite iiducutiim .igenrii** 
\5^%\ rrporifcl tlial low tax bases had some 
itvifsiict oil ri»ral di^tricl abilities to deliver full 
siTvices inucjuities in state tax laws, school 
hiiancinH ««nd funds distribution were re- 
po.ied Th'.»$e problems were distributed across 
.ill regions In some states it was fell this would 
ht! corrected m the near future, as deficiencies 
i\ state liinding formulas were being cor- 
fi'ctcd In othftr instances, rapid growth in 
population because of frequent transient in- 
iliisifi.il (lf\i«lopm«!nt made ii difficult for locnl 
iJisiru IS to tund prOKrams 

>u$pici€»fi of entvrntil f/edKrol and .state) intt'f- 
frnmcp Suspicion of "outside interference * 
was identified n.s u major problem in all re- 
oiis, 72'v of •itaif education agcnries sur* 
\v\va\ rnported that thi.<^ attitude cortributed 
l(» diffiCMlties in implementing IM.. 94-142 In 
lilt* Northeast people reportedly had long ex- 
hibited pride in self sufficiency In the Weft, 
.strong feelings of resentment toward federal 
bureaucracy were evident. In some areas of the 
Northeast, local districts had refused flow- 
through funds in order to avoid federal n^on- 
iloring It wa.s reported that m spr J of this fact, 
local education agencies were meeting legis- 
lative requirnmcnts 

Su.«ipiciono*ftjNterrial iiitKrlerencr wasrloscU 
ri'lati.d to Ihr earliif^" reporiccl iteu. resLst^nc-.r 
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tc) channe Manv rur,il .ireas were proud ol 
their traditions and jMiri.eivcd mandated 
changes *s thrtats to thnr ability to control 
their own destinies. It was reported that such 
suspicinns wnri! sonintmiw mciri? st«*ongly held 
b\ school offiriaU and board members than 
rural citizens m jsrneral Ironicrally in this iP- 
staiicc iJxtrrimlK mandiiiiMl changes would 
have inc luded inon» af ti\i' participjition b\ 
parent?; and roninuiiiitv Kroup*. m 'he devel- 
opment ol eduuitional services lor h?iidi- 
capprd children Mow ever, some .Mate educa- 
t.on agenciKs rcporitsd difficulties in 
appropriately inc r.:asiiiH eir monitoring roles 
as required bv K L 94- U2 because of suspicion 
regarding external mandates. 

Migront emp/ovmniJ Six state education 
agencies (3U%| m tour ol the five regions re-, 
ported that migrant eniplfiynicnt inMbited ru- 
ral schools' abilities to deliver fwll service. Be- 
cause of difficulties in tracking migrant 
(.hildriMi tor servue diilivrry as they moved 
from siie to site. prii«r.im c.o^itinuity was re- 
ported to bi- I sfrioiiN problem 

In sonic: u*»stern stales, heavy '.Ir elopment 
of energy resciuri.es had rpsulted m temporary 
influxes of workers ind placed arute demands 
on local education agpncirs for service deliv- 
ery. School distnUs were reluctant to i ck new 
fund- for p/ograms that might not be neccfsary 
in the future: services m some such areas were 
extremely inadequate 

Diflu.ultv rerruiliMH ond rptommg quci/ified 
SUM Only our stale troin tin- NorthwesJ rc- 
portp.d no dilfitnliv alfr^iUMvu and 'elaining 
qualified stall C;» «1>«' •»»«»*«'^ p.irlu.ipatiiig in the 
study. 94 •^i. reported this as a major problem 
in mplemcnting lull servKes lo handicapped 
children 

Many stale ofr»i.ial i i-xprrsMid serious doubts 
that this problem tnulcl he .solved withoiii 
modifying i.urrent rrtiiuation regulations 
Social isolation, extreme weather conditions, 
inadequate housing, and low .salaries created 
conditions that made it dilficuli to employ 
spenal education staff m man\ rural schools. 
Manv positions remained unlilled for months 
and others for vr.irs 

It was noted that mnny rural special educa* 
tion stafi mf^nibers hired were young and in- 
exprriPiiied Sih lal and (iiltiiral isolation re- 
pnrteillv ennnirajiivl niosi ol thi'se teai hers to 
.th.tn(lnn III*' Mf.il M hiMiU .is soiiit as iipenmH** 
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occurred in more urban settings Some states 
estimated an annual teacher turnover of 30- 
50% with almost complete turnover every 3 
years. Attrition rates such as these had serious 
ramincations for-persoonel development and 
program stability. 

Under these conditions, it was reported that 
personnel development, difficult enough in 
rural areas given a stable personnel force, sel- 
dom reached beyond basic orientation to dis- 
trict and state philosophies. Constant turnover 
rendered it virtually impossible to develop and 
implement long range plans for stafi improve- 
ment. High attrition was reported to necessi 
tate new personnel development every year or 
twr. 

Other Difficulties 

The other most frequently mentioned areas of 
difTiculty were provision of services for imple- 
mentation of least restrictive environment con- 
cepts, individualized education program (lEP) 
development, and insuring parental involve- 
ment and procedural safeguards. These as- 
pects related directly to the four maior dimen- 
sions of P.L. 94-142. 

Historically, it has been typical for rural 
schools to serve mildly handicapped children 
in regular classroom settings due to lack of 
segregated settings. In most instances, the m^- 
jor problem in doing so was lack of consistent 
itinerant and resource help. However, pro- 
grams for moderately and severely handi- 
capped children were not commonly found in 
rural schools The traditional pattern has been 
to place such students in state or re^gional fa- 
cilities. 

Concerted emphasis on returning many of 
these institutionalized children to their local 
communities has often highlighted a lack of 
local services. Part of the problem involves 
school and community attitudes. Parents have 
grown comfortable with the idea of placement 
outside the home for their children, and school 
boards and administrators have been fearful 
that local programs cannot provide adequate 
services. To adequately serve a population pre- 
viously served elsewhere requires additional 
St *rf trained to meet speciHc needs and/or ad- 
ditional training to upgrade the skills of exist- 
ing staff. 

In addition, although P L. 94142 sperifi- 
cally states that lEP s are to be developed by 
an interdisciplinary committee, many rural 
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districts have assigned this responsibility to 
the special education teacher(s| in the district 
or to a district counselor: professional place- 
ment decisions have frequently been **rubber 
stamped'* by parents. This not only inhibits 
the effectiveness of the child^s education but 
fosters negative attitudes regarding the "bur- 
den** of special education. 

It was reported that most rural areas did not 
have local chapters of parent oriented organi- 
zations such as the Association for Retarded 
Citizens (ARC) and the Association for Chil- 
dren with Learning Disabilities (ACLD) Al- 
though mosi rural schools had provided for 
parental participation to meet the require- 
ments of P.L. 94-142. state ofTicials pointed out 
that parents in rural areas often did not become 
meaningfully involved as advocates. 

Rural parents have typically feh that school 
personnel are the experts anH. know what is 
best for students. Thus, parents have tended to 
play a passive role in the educational process 
including lEP development meetings. Report- 
edly, many parents of handicapped students 
have beer inclined to agree to any kind of serv- 
ice prov;ded for their children whether it is 
appropriate or not. 

Some state agencies have developed and im- 
plemented parent training programs coordi- 
nated on & regional basis. Local schools were 
reported to be reluctant to enter this arena be- 
cause of fear that lawsuits and hearings would 
interfere with their general school operation. 
There was little emphasis on potential positive 
outcomes including effective parent/school 
partnerships 

Many stale officials reported that serious ef- 
forts needed to be made to ensure that proce- 
dural safeguard requirements were prominent 
in policy and 'r. pract'ce. Many rural schools 
have operated on an ^s. .remely informal basis 
with respcLt to record keeping and discipli- 
nary measures. Additional inservice and assis- 
tance in procedural safeguard requirements 
•<cre reported as critical needs by state edu- 
cation officials 

DISCT^SSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Collaborative developmental and Held test ef- 
forts were made by the project staff to include 
a sample of major economic, geographic, and 
cultural lifestyles in the 50 states of the L'nited 
States. Budgetary constraints limited the num- 
ber of state education agencies queried to 19 
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A$ nonparticipating states may vary in terms 
of their educationil practices and procedures, 
caution must be exercised in assuming that 
data reported in this document are accurate 
reflections of special education practices and 
problems in states not surveyed. 

Unfortunately, all maior upecU of P.L W- 
142 problematic f .: rural local education 
agencies. He ver. all states surveyed were 
making serious attempts to usist rural districts 
in developing and implementing programs for 
handicapped children. Furthermore, state ed- 
ucation agencv offi i^ls reported encourage- 
ment from their internal studies of local edu- 
cation agency accomplishmenU since 1975. 

There is no question that the greatest obsta- 
cles to full, appropriate services for handi- 
capped rural students were difficulties in re- 
cruiting af^ retainioR qualified staff and in 
providing appropriate inservice on a continu- 
ous basis. 

These problems exist in tradition bound ru- 
ral environments, exacerbated b^' geographic 
and climatic demands of rural, remote, and 
isolated areas Attitudinal problems clearly 
hindered service delivery in some cases, and 
often prolonged the time required to make pro- 
grammatic changes Slate officials were not 
only aware of and workmg on these problems 
but appeared to welcome assistance. 
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A Unique 

Graduate Program 
in Deaf Education 



Thi Univtrelty of Rpchesttr'a Graduate 
School of Education ano Human Develop* 
ment and Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology through the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf jointly offer a new 
M.S. in Education to prepare educational 
specialiati to teach deaf atudf nts at the 
secondary level. 




Graduates of the program will be 
qua':. led to: 

e teach deaf and normally hearing 
secondary students In such areas as 
English, mathematics, science and 
social studies; 
e manage special educational support 
service systems such as tutoring, note 
taking and interpreting; 
e serve as resources on deafness to 
schools involved m mamstreammg deaf 
students into regular school systems 
Graduates will work m secondary 
schools serving deaf students, or fu.ic- 
tion as instructional leaders, workmg 
wiih QOlleagues to enrich and upgrade 
the quality of education for deaf people 
nationally. 

For information, write: 

University of Rochester 

Director. Joint Program to Prepare 

Educational Specialists for the Deaf at 

the Secondary Level 
439 Lattimore Hall 
Rochester. NY 14627 
or phone (716) 275-4009 (voice or TTY) 
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ATTACHMENT 2B 
TRANSPARENCY MASTER 



Excerpt from the National Riiral Project Module STATE OF THE ARl OF RURAL SPEC 
EDUCATION , p. 80. 
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Type opfenp iPM ^"^^^ 
Difficulty recruiting tJUAtiriEu staff 
Difficulty retaining ouALiFitD staff 

fesiST-MCE TO CWNGE 

LflNCi DISTANCES BETWEEN SCHOOl^ 

Suspicion of outside interference 
cultikal differences 
Icy, muddy rows 
Mountainous areas 

Low TAX BASF 

Economic ciass differences 
Marginal roads 
Language barriers 
Migrant EMPLOY^cMT 
Air transportation required 

fllNINe E^f>LOY^CNT 

High lrcK»LOY^€NT 

Fishing employtcnt 

Timber ew»lowcnt 

Farm employjcnt 

High level of poverty 

Water transportation required 

F/WILY size 



•942 
•88Z 

•662 
•662 
•61Z 

502 
332 

22?: 
n% 
m 
m 
m 

112 

m 

62 
62 
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ATTACHMENT 2C 
TRANSPAEENCY MASTER 



Excerpt from the National Rural Project Module STATE OF THE ART OF RURAL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION , pp. 36-37. 
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PR0BLQ1S AND RbSOURCl 
PL 94-142 IN RURAL 

Problems 

Many specializiti services cost 
more per unit of service 

Less available specialized 
professional expertise 

Geographic distances between 
schools, families, and 
supportive resources are 
isolating 

Physical isolation caused by bad 
%«eather (small roads closed 
by snow, storms) 

Extensive family relationships 
(nepotism, limited view- 
points, etc.) 

Small political base; less 

knowledge of basic "rights" 

Transportation - (lack of, cost 
of, etc.) 

Communication (only 76% of a rural 
population have telephones) 

Isolation from professional stimuli, 
materials, etc. 

Information isolation (many rural 
adults do not read newspapers 
or watch newscasts) 

Lack of awareness of available out- 
reach and other services for 
handicapped students 



:S IN IMPLEMENTING 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Resources 

Close ties between home and community 

People are interested in "their" 
schools 

Closeness of the community— a true 

"sense of community" relationships 

Social ties involved in voluntary 

organizations and churches which 
schools can use 

Public Law 94-142 mandates — a 
resource for change 

political leauers responsive to 
grouDS of familiar citizens 

Efficiency of communication grapevine 

More accountability is possible through 
personal relationships and effec- 
tive grapevine to almost everyone 

"Theory Y" trust relationships 

Philosophy of independence 

Active civic clubs available for 
utilization 

News media willingness to provide 
excellent regional coverage 

Higher % of retired/older peopl« 

are potential school resources 

Often "virgin territory" for change 
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Problems 

Physical facilities limited (e.g., 
iiiheel chair facilities, etc.) 

Resistance to or fear of change 

Shortage of instructional materials 

Fewer available specialized services 

Numbers of people limited therefore, 
reduced staff; limited prevalence 
of some handicaps, etc.) 

Low general educational standards (only 
54% of rural schools are generally 
accrerllted) 

Limited education and experience levels 
of adult population; attendant 
role modeling 

Limited tax base (lower tax rates) 

More dependent age groups in rural 
areas 

Lack of leaders hip /change agents 
for problem solving 

Social isolation 

Lower teacher salaries — lower 
teacher quality 

Lower per pupil expenditures in 
rural districts 

Less interest in federal stima-- 
lation money or seed money 
in rurai than in urban 
districts 



(Helge, 1981) 



Helge, Doris (1981) The State of the Art of Rural Special Education Module. 
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ATTACHMENT 2D 
Wsurren Springs County Cooperative Profile 



Excerpt from National Rural Project Module Warren Springs^ Mesa: A Riiral 
Preservice Sljmilation for use with NRP-Developed Rural Preservice Modules > pp. 9-22, 
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WARREN SPRINGS COUNTY COOPF.RATIVR 
Informatton and Resources 



Na.tional Rural Pfoject Module Warren Springs, Mesa: A Rizral Preservice 
Simulation for use wf th- NRP-Developed Rural Pre.^ervicc Modules, 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Modiae Warren Springs. Mesa : ^ CSR-27 

A Rural Preservice Simulation 

WARREN SPRINGS COUNTY SPECIAL ED„CAr.nN COUPFRATIVE 



Rural Community Profile 

Community Setting 

Warr.,. Springs Count, Is located In th. sout,, central part »f the 
,ta„ of Mesa. ^ terrain I, flat pralrle c„„ntry. T.e Oreen RWer 
no» through the state. Thousands of years of erosion Have c„..sed the 

count, special Education Cooperative Is located In CentervlU. -.ch 
Ues between the buttes. This cause- considerable travel proh,e„ for 
..operative staff durtng winter -,n,h.. CoU™hl.,. t.e state cpUol. H 

1 ' . . on noil The Roosevelt 
The county IncMdes Roosevelt: popul.tLon -0,0OJ. 

. . . from tho onuntv school sv.tPm. 

Independent acnooi. DioLfi-Ci: --. 

services provided the cooperative .r. sappor... b, a.', fiv. scHoo, 
districts within the county (excluding Roos.vpU TSDK 



Resident Cha racteristics 

Approximately forty-five perceuc of the people who Uve .n the 
warren Springs County Cooperative arc farmers and r,„eher,. whUe flf- 
teen percent are unskilled laborers and ten percent .re 

«i 4rtr-^mtf* for the coop<*ratlve 
..^1*- Tht» averai>e annual Income ror ^ ^ 
who commute to Roosevelt. me aver a,, 

,„vlce area .3 515.000 (wit. 30 percent of the fa.n,e, faUl.,, bCcw 
this figure,, overall, the count, residents vie- thcms.Wes as m 

. • tw^n were their parents. T^e distri.-t's 
better economic positions than were tneir p 

1 <c KpIow the natlonrtl average, 
average teacher salary is beiow t.nc 
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Mexican-American transient populations sorve as tenant farm workers 
throughout the county. The constant influx of students within the 
scheol system causo educational problems for the school district. 
Language and cultural differences make effective service delivery diffi- 
cult for the Spanish speaking students. This transient population 
provides little support to community ^r school activities and projects. 

Warren Springs County Special Education Cooperative 

Warren Springs County Is organised into five independent school 
districts. Each district has Its own school board and superintendent. 
Policy decisions for special education In each district must go through 
the local district's administrative structure. These five school dis- 
tricts have formed a cooperative for special education services. The 
director of the cooperative Is hired by the cooperative. Its governing 
board Is made up of all of the district superintendents. The director 
serves as coordinator for the county programs. The cooperative has a 
separate budget for which the director Is responsible. The districts 
contribute to the special education budget based on their a^-iident special 
education population. 

History of Special Education In Warren Springs County 

Prior to the passage of PL 94-142, the only service offerc/* in the 
school districts served by the cooperative was a single non-categor lc;i I 
resource room. Severely handicapped students wer^ provided with services 
from other districts. The districts did contract for the services of a 
school psychologist prior to the passage of P!. 94142. However, tht^re 
were no regular school programs provided for 16-21 year oJd handicapped 
students. 

Q oOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warren oprings. Mesa: A Rural 
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The districts are presently providing services for all disability 
categories. The director of special education, school psychologist, 
self-contained teachers, visually impaired specialist, speech therapists, 
and aides are all made available through the cooperative. Regular 
classes are currently adapted to provide services for 16-21 year old 
handicapped students. 

Educational Program 

The total student population of the five districts Is 2,700. The 
cooperative serves: learning disabilities— 116, emotionally disturbed—A 
edacable mentally retarded—15 ; trainably ir. ntallv retarded— 10; visually 
handicapped — 4; hard of hearing — 3; speech impaired — bS; and multij>le 
handicapped — 1. The special education program staff incltides: director 
of special education, 2 school psychologists, 3 self-contained teachers, 
1 visually Impaired specialist, 1 ^^peech therapist, and 3 aides plu^ a 
half-time secretary. 

Organizations and Agencies 

The Warren Springs County special education cooperative has a 
Parent Volunteer Program for Special Education. The parents provide 
classroom and extra-curricular assistance. However, the county does not 
have an active Parent Advisory Committee for Special gducatioi^ or a 
Special Education Advisory Committee. 

There are active chapters of the Association for Retarded Thlldren and 
the Association for Children with Learn ^p. Disabilities in the county. 
In addition, the clubs, organisations and ^p,encles listed In Table 1 

are active In the County and in Roosevelt. 

National Rural Project Module Warren Springs >^>l£s a: A Rural 
Preservice S^inHifttrA<?n ^ 
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CO-OP EXPENSES 



Salaries 



Self-Cont. Tchr. 



Speech Ther. 
Substitutes 



Hosp. 

(10% Salary (Aide $30 x 9 mos.) 

^'increaser Benefits L?ro^.^Uj.sJ. 

•'0.350 $ 2.850 $ 720 



Director § -^u.-J^u ^ ^20 

Sch. Psych. 17.600 .00 720 

Sch. Psych. 17.600 ^.3"" 

H Secre^ary 3. 50 00 

Self-Cont. Tchr. 15.250 2.135 

Self-Cont. Tchr. 5 0 



Aide ^.500 

Aide 6.500 915 270 

sno 915 270 

. is'^sn 2 135 720 

VI Specialist 15.250 ^^^-X 720 



15.250 2.135 
400 



$ 152,150 



270 



$21,670 $ 6.570 



Expenses 
Travel 

Director 
Psych. 
Psych. 
VI Tchr. 
Clerk Svca. 
Screening 



2,000 
2.000 
2,000 
1.200 
500 
2.500 



$10,200 



Su pplies and EguiT^rnent 



Director 

Pr;ych. 
Psych. 

Seif-cont. class 
Self-cont. class 
Self-cont. class 
Major Equip- 
Telephone 



200 
2 SO 

250 
1.500 
1,500 
1.500 
i,500 

600 



$10,300 



Total $200,890 
Does not include: 
Bus 

Special P.E. 
7, according to student Population: 

Centerville 50% $100,450 

Greenwood 20Z ^0,180 

Wil liamson 
Butler 
Warrensburg 



22% 44.198 
3% 6,027 



3% 10.045 

$200,900 TOTAL 



Small districts could have use of materials, screening nnd teacher 
Q consultation for their %. 

ERICe: National Rural Project Module Warren oprii^a^ Mesa: A Rural Preservice Simulation 
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CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Pcosevelt, Mesa 
(Warren Springs County) 



A.U.W. 

Susie Baker 

71 Bagley Manor 

579-1789 Of 627-5869 

American Legion Post 37 
Lou Smith-Adjutant 
308 Main St. 
357-3657 

American Red Cross 
Lacy Wall 
Rt. 5 
357-1421 

Beta Sigma Pi 

Gamma Gamma 

Lucy English, Pres. 

R. #3, Box h 357-4304 



Warren Springs County Bar Assoc. 
Gene Hale, Pres. 

150 N. 8th St., 357-1267 

Warren Springs Co. Country Club 
James Gre<',ory, Pres. 

151 Chancellor Dr.. 357-0816 

Warren Co. Farm Bureau 
Mamie Brady, Chairwoman 
Rt. 1 357-4708 

Warren Co. Genealogical Society 
Mrs. Charles Stanley 
357-2241 

Warren Co. Homemakers Council 
Mrs. Joan Steele, President 
Rt. 5 3')7-7837 



Beta SigTna Phi 
KI Alpha Delta 
June Nolan, Pros. 
425 Linden Dr. 
357-4303 

Beta Sigma Phi 
Preceptor Omicron 
Nancy Qalloway, Pres. 
531 Canter Dr. 
357-9008 

Bluegrass CB Club 

Harold Bailey (Hammerhead), Pres. 

Rt. 1 
249-8102 



yarren 



!0c le ty 



Dr. Carl Jackson, Pres. 
350 South 9th 357-^300 

Clvitan Club 

B. J. Gordon, Pres. 

117 N. 5th 

357-8148 

Daughters of thp American Revolution 
Mrs. Jack Lovett, President 
1406 Southford Dr. 357-7180 

Daughters of the Confederacy 
Marlene Minor, President 
718 N. 5th St., 357-0880 



ERIC 



Boy Scouts of American Troup //OO 
B. J. Bonner - Scoutmaster 
Rt. 1 
357-2499 

B & P W Club 

Katie Hayden, Pres. 

Rt. 6 357-1006 



Warren Springs County Assoc. 

Retarded Citizens 
Melanie Schaffer, Pres. 
183 Williams Ave. 357-6033 



for 
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Disabled Veterans 
Johnny Smlthers^ Pres. 
178 N. Main St. , 357-6121 

Ladies Aux. of Disabled Veterans 

Kelly Salerno 

208 Maple 357 216] 

Epsilon Sigma Alpha 

Woman Service Organization 

Joan Fisher, President 

BEST copy AVAiLAO 
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4-H Council 

Jamie Stewart • Agent 

Rt. 2 357-1452 

Fraternal Order of Police 
Edward Howard, President 
357-1621 



Girl Scouts 
Maria Davis 
894-2244 



Warren Springs 



Kiwanis Club 

Ray Sanders, President 

1015 Oak Street 

357-7433 

Lions Club 

Pete Miller, President 

Route #3 

543-9812 

Loyal Order of the Moose 
David Jensen, President 
357-4432 

Magazine Club 
Imogene Lackev, Pres. 
88 N. Main 337-9470 

Roosevelt Baseball Association 
Samuel Smith, President 
403 S. 15th 357-9297 

Roosevelt -Warren Springs County 

Board of Realtors 
Anne Redmond, President 
414 S. 11th 357-16*^1 

Roosevelt-Warren Springs County 

Chamber of Commerce 
Bob Taylor, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
P. 0. Box 901 357-5188 

Roosevelt-Warren Springs Jaycees 
Greg Houston, President 
P. 0. Box 58 
357-5932 

Roosevelt-Warren Springs Co. 

Hospital 
Stanley Parker - Admin. 
300 S. 7th St. 357-5131 
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Roosevelt-Warren Springs County 

Insurance Association 
Jerry D. Kramer, President 
201 S. Main 357-9627 

Roosevelt -Warren Sp'-ings Co. 

Mental Health/Mental Retardation 

Center, Inc. 
David Baker, Program Director 
207 Main 357-6622 

Roosevelt -Warren Springs County 

Need line Assoc. 
Ethel Williams, Exec. Director 
357-6333 

Roosevelt -Warren Springs ^'hrlne Club 
Luther Taylor, President 
5000 Cherry Lane 
357-4392 

Roosevelt -Warren Springs County 

Shrine Club - Crippled Children 
Maury Billings 
Workman BuildinR 357-9476 

Roosevelt Dental Society 
\)r. D. J. Owens, President 
1403 Jackson Blvd 357-1691 

Roosevelt League of Women Voters 
Judy Walter?, President 357-4428 
Emma Gibson, V-P 357-18S8 

Roosevelt Masonic Lodge 501 
Caleb C. Johnson, Secret arv 
Rt. 2 357-8342 

Roosevelt Ministerial Assoc. 
William Majors, President 
300 N. 5th 357-1670 

Roosevelt Squar-A-Naders 
Dudley & Louise Wyatt, Pre*?. 
Rt. 3 357-139^ 

Roosevelt Woman's Club 
Ada Beale, President 
4390 Main Street 
357-4169 

Pines Country Club 
Charles Willey, President 
Rt. 3, Box 851 337-2286 



O SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warren Springs, Mesa: A Rural Preservice 
ERJC Simmatlon 
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Optomist Club 
Kelly Claxton, Pres. 
Rt. Box 315 

357-2862 

Professional Firefighters 
Michael Preston, President 
1627 Lakeland Drive 
357-7765 

Professional Secretaries Intn'l 
Bonnie Alden, President 
357-9730 

Racer Club 

L. W. Dawson, President 
1802 Gateway Drive 
357-7738 

Rose and Garden Club 
Mary Lee Michaelson, Pres. 
817 N. 14th Str. 
357-0880 

Rotary Club 

James Black, President 

781 S. 13th 

357-0080 



Woodmen of the World Camp 001 
Walter Smith, President 
1612 Michigan Avenue 
357-9708 

Woodman of the World Court 443 
Katy Washington, President 
357- 3400 

Woodmen of the World Grove 4411 
Judith Lambert, President 
405 S. 9th Street 
357-6856 

Woodmen of the World Sorority 278 
Denize Lawson, President 
310 N. Willow Drive 
357-5639 

Roosevelt -Warren Spr1ni?s County 

Parks & Recreation 
Arthur Coleman, Chairman of the 

Board 
824 N. 20th 
357-7430 



Senior Citizen's 
Thomas Jones, Director 
6830 Maple 
597-8643 



Sons of American Revolution 
Donald Thomas, President 
Route 3 
357-2205 



U. S. Coast Guard Aux. 
Samantha Jones, Capt. 
Rt. 6 
357-2399 



Veternas of Foreign Wars 
Robert Tucker, Quartermaster 
Route #2 
357-2467 



Weight '?atrhers 
Tuesdays (? 7:00 
1601 MiLn 
357-4433 



p.m« 



Welcome Wagon 

Candacc Overby-^tlo'^tess 

357-8349. 



SOURCE: NationaJL Rural Project Module 
Warren Springs. Mesa: A Rural Preservice 
Simulation 
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THK WARRFN SPRINGS COUNTY SPECIAL EDUCATION fOOPERATlVK 

PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy of the Warren Springs County Special Education 
Cooperative centers around these beliefs: 

1. Most children can learn, and, therefore, most children 
should be allowed to participate In school activities and 
services. 

2. Children can best be served when educated with non- 
handicapped students as much as possible. 

3. Special education should be one of the highest priorities 
for funding by a local school district. 

4. While the Special Education Cooperative has the Instruc- 
tional responsibility for the child, the overall educa- 
tional responsibility remains with the child's home 
district . 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warren Springs. Mesa: A Rural Preservi ce 
Simulation 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHART OF 



WARREN SPRINGS COUNTY SPECIAL EDUCATION 
C0H3PERATIVE 



POLICY BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS 



District 



Centerville 

Greenwood 

Williamson 

Butler 

Warrensburg 



Supe rinten dent 



D. Hunter, Chairman 

J . Graham 

B. Dovming 

B. Simai;dle 

P. Pack 



DIRECTOR 



Pat VanBuren 



School 
P<?ychol4>gi€;t 





SecreLarv 







Special Education 

Teachers and 
Speech Therapist 




SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warrer Springs. Mesa: A Rural 
Q Preservice Simulation 
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SETTING THE 'iTAGE AND STIMULUS ITEMS 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warren Springs. Mesa: / Rural 
Preservice Simulation 
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SETTING THE STAGE 



„ ,„„ have h«n this sheet of paper yo.r Instructor, vo. 

.,e to asso^e the roXe of Oee Landers. Vo„r lnstr,.c.«r wtU teU 
aether Dee is a teacher, psychologist, principal, speech therapist, 
ere Yo. are to respond to .,11 stimulus lt«,s (letters. «e™os. tele- 
phone calls, etc., maintaining the role of Oee Lander, Including slsnln. 
his/her name, answerlns the phone, etc. 

.on -111 note that your name has special meaning. "Dee" may he 
euher male or female so you may choose which, "..anders," of course. Is 

rhis rural simulation experience >o„ wiU draw „poo resource, pro- 
,l,e. by your instructor including information ahour the -arren Springs 
county special Bducation Cooperative and other ,.«terUls designed to 
,„.He yo., With insights into the Joys of surviving as a rural ,pecUl 

educator or support person. 

The rules for participating in this simplified model of reality are 



simple: 
1. 

2. 

3. 



Maintain the role of Deo landers until directed otherwise 
b, your instructor. 

Use your own eKperlences and knowledge as well as re- 
sources provided you to respond to .timulus items. 

consider the tasks before you as -;^;-^;;^,,^r:,^:;rs 
,our careful attention « ^derstandin.^tHat^ 

^rpeftofr^:? kn^ledge :nd sLus that .ne develops. 
Good luck and welcome to rural America! 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warren oprin^s. Mesa: A Rural 
RS ill Preservice oimulation 
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lnt«rofffle« communication 

subject: welcome 
date: 

\Ql Dee Landers 

from: Pat VanBure 




Dee. glad to have you on board. We have been needing somebody with your 
particular areas of expertise for some time and are enthusiastic .bout 
having you get right into It. 

in order to prepare yourself for 'what's coming." I would suggest that 
you become thoroughly aware of the clubs, organisations and related 
agencies In Warren Springs County (Including Roosevelt for this purpose 
since we frequently can draw upon the fine folks who live there to 
assist us In meeting all of our needs). 

Let me know if you have any troubles getting settled into your new 
position. 



RS #2 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warren Springs, Mesa: 
Presejrvice Simulatio n 
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Intsrofflct communication 

subject: THE POSiTivii: side of rural special education 
date: 

to: Dee Landers 



from: D. Hun 




Dee, welcome to Warren Springs County! Because I " ^,/rtcerned lat so 
many professionals such as yourself l^ave rural school systems for "greener 
pasturesl' I try to Introduce new personnel to the positive attribut*-s of 
living in our area. I recently ran ecross a study conducted by the 
National Rural Project (NRP) in over 100 rural communities throughout 
America. I am providing you with a list of characteristics of rural areas 
that the NRP have identified as facilitators of service delivery Up 
handicapped individuals In rural areas such as ours- I am sure that you 
will agree after you have been here for a while that the NRP Investigators 
hit the nail (^n the head when It comes to Warren Spiings- At any mre, 
here is the list. 

Lack of bureaucratic hierarchy eliminates barriers to change 

Sense of community spirit 

Cooperativeness 

Extensive personal relationships 
Community-institutional interdependence 
Efficiency of community grapevine 

Increased accountability because of close persorwl rplatic hips 

and effective communication networks 
"Theory Y" 
Trust relationships 
Philosophy of independence 
Philosophy of taking care of each other 

Philosophy of solving community problems without outside Intorf orence 
News media willingness to provide intensive regional coverage 
Higher percentage of retired/older people as potential resource? 
Active civic and social clubs available ;md eager for Involvement 
Political leaders responsive to groups of familiar citizens 
Extensive social ties because of Involvement In voluntary org.inl/i- 

tions and churches 
Limiti^d populations and similar backgrounds of citizens foster feel- 
ings of community ownership of programs 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Modiile Warren Springs. Mesa: A Rural Preservi ce 
O Simulation 
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Memo 

Dee Landers 
Page 2 



I hope that you will agree with me after you have had an opportunity to 
benefit from some of the above characteristics of our area that Warren 
Springs County Is a great place to take care of handicapped people. 



RS (»3 

oOURCE: National Rural Project Module Warren Springs, Mesa: A Rural 
Preservice Sjmiilation 
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COMPETENCY 2: Students will demonstrate an understanding of 

differences involved in serving handicapped students 
in rxiral and urban settings. 

National Rural Project's Module THE STATE OF THE ART OF RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATIO N 
contains sample content materials and suggested activities : 

A, The stimulus paper "Differences in Rural and Urban Special Education 

Service Environments" p. 62-8O can be used as an assigned reading for 
students, (See Attachment 3^ for chart which summarizes differences 
between urban/rural schools as they serve handicapped students). It 
is siaggested that this reading prompt a class discussion of problems 
with defining rural school systems and effects on data required f c r 
federal and state policy planning. Two transparency masters are 
included in Appendix B of the module for use by the instructor. 
This module is available for use from the Grant Office, 

B. The module suggests that students discuss how their Jobs would differ 
in rural versus urban America and in different rural subcultures, 
For this activity, the module provides Role Play Descriptors A (see 
Attachment 3B) and a guide to the role play activity to assist the 
Instructor - module pp, 15-16. 

A second role play activity is provided (see Attachment 3B Role Play 
Descriptors B) which is designed to give students the opportunity 
to understand and discuss how a teacher \Aio is NOT native to rural 
America can effectively serve in a consulting role to persons who 
may not quickly accept them, A guide for leading this activity is 
provided for the Instructor on pp, 19-22 of the module. 

Additional Resources for Competency 2: 

1. A stimulus paper "A Rural Independent Living Skills and Services 

Network" contained in the National Rural Project's Module Involving 
Citizens an d Agencies in RuraJ Comnrunities in CooDera^tive Programming 
for Handica pped Students (dp, U6-8^) provides ypa.Hprfi t^n'-hh o^onc-iirJ^ 
information about differences between urban and rural areas, and a 
variety of strategies for collecting information and linking resources 
and needs in rural areas. 

This module is available for use from the Grant Office. 
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ATTACHMENT 3A 

Issues Differentiating Rural and Urban School Systems As They 

Serve the Handicapped 



Excerpt from National Rural Project Module oIATE OF THE ART OF RURAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION stimulus paper "Differences ir. Rural and Urban Special Education 
Service Environments", Doris Helge, 1983. 



Table 11 ^ 

ISSUES DIFFERENTIATING RURAL AND URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
AS THEY SERVE THE HANDICAPPED 



Issues 



Percent of School 
Population Served 

Personnel Turnover 



Transportat Ion 



Rural 



Comrnuni ty Structure 



Ceograp hy 



2/3 (67X) of all school districts are 
classified as rural. (Parks and Sher, 1979.) 



Turnover occurs in all personnel. Turnover 
is commonly 30-502 ^mong specialized personnel 
such as speech, physical, and occupational 
therapists. Turnover Is especially serious 
among itinerant personnel serving low- 
incidence populations CHelge, 1981). 



Long distances involved in transporting 
servicas, students and staff. 

Long distances a problem In planning and 
implementing interagency collaboration. 

High costs associated with transportation. 

Climatic and geographic barriers to travel 
(mountains; deserts; icy, Tiuddy roads; 
flooding seasons; blizzards; snow storms; 
etc.) (Helge, 1981). 



Sense of "community spirit'' prevalent. 

Personalized environment preva^'s 
fHelge, 1981). 



Problems posed by remote ar^as Include social 
and professional isolation, distances 
from services, and geogrcinhic barriers (e.g., 
mountains, deserts, islands) )Helge, 1981). 



in. * ft . , 
^•Ui I ts i 



Urban 



1/3 (33Z) of school districts are classified 
as metropolitan. (Parka and Sher, 1979.) 

Turnover more commonly Involves superintend 
dents and special education directors (i.e., 
management personnel). (Specll Education 
Briefing , March, 1981.) 



Logistics of transporting problems 
primarily evolve around desegregation 
issues or which agency or bureaucratic 
structure is to pay for transportation. 
(Education Week . Oct. 16, 1981; Special 
Education Briefing , March, 1981.) 



Depersonalized environment (Nachtigal, 1982) 
except with iiner-city pockets of distinc- 
tive ethnic groups, several of which may be 
Incorporated into any one school svstem. 



'.ogist^cs of city Itself often pose problem!*^ 
(e.g., negotiating transportation transfers - 
particularly for wheelchairs, crosslnr, lines 
for one agency versus another to pay, traffic, 
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Table TI (Continued) 



Issues 


Rural 




Urban 


Backlog of children for 
testing and placement 


Result of lack of available services 
(Specialized personnel, agency programs, 
funds, etc,) (Helge. 1981). 


Result of 
barriers 


bureaucratic and organizational 
(Education Turnkey System, 1979), 



Commun lea t Ion 



ComiDunlcatlon mainly person to person 
(Helg.-, 1981). 



Written meiDO frequent ..y used (Nachtlgal, 
1982). 



Student Bci/ Composition 



Small numbers of handicapped students In 
diverse ethnic and linguistic groups pose 
difficulties for establishing "programs" 
for bilingual or multicultural students. 

Difficulties serving migrant handlcapp'^d 
students because of low nuicbers of students 
and few appropriate resources available • 

Qualified bilingual and inul tlcultural 
personnel difficulty to recruit to rural 
areas. 



Complexity of open student populations 
(Special Education Briefing , March, 1981), 

Wide variety of ethnic and racial ethnic 
groups. 



Appropriate materials and ether resources 
typically unavailable or Inappropriate for 
rurai coirniinl ties , 



Religious minorities fr<iuently strong 
subcultures In rural America (Helge, 
1981, 1983). 



Approach of Relevant 
Educat tonal Professionals 



Generallst must be able to perform a 
varietv of tasks and tearh a variety of 
ages, licndlcapplng coneiitlons, subject, 
and rurai Sut)Cul turet> iHel;5e, 1^81), 



Specialist must be an expert on one topic 
aiea or with one age grup or dj,*;ablllty 
fNachtigal. I9H2). 
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Table II (Cont.) 



Issues 



Population density 



Enrollment of .Ichooi 
Aged Children 

Cooperation among agencies 



Management Orientation 



Rural 



Sparse populations ranging from remote 
(scattered) density to small (clustered) 
towns (Helge, 1981, Sher, 1977). 



5,3% (nearly twice that of ..rban figures) 
(Sher, 1977). 



Urban 



Cooperation Is an inherent attribute of 
nost rural ccmmupities. 

Inceragency collaboration is inhibited b^ 
long distances to travel, few staff houL's 
available for plannina and isolation or 
nonexistance of many types of service agencies 
(Helae, 19*^ ..) 



••Management by Tradition" (Helge, 1981). 



High population density. 
(Gibboney & Larkin, 1982) 



Almost one-half that of rural (Sher, 1977) 



"Turfdom" is common. 

Bureaucratic mazes and policies make inter- 
agency collaboration difficult (Special Edu- 
cation Briefincf , March, 1981). 



"Management by Crisis" (Gibbonev r- Larkin, 
1982) 



Ue^^- ^'^f , '-'t^-irl^^^- ^""'^ 
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ATTACHMENT 3B 
Role Play Descriptors A 
Role Play Descriptors B 



Excerpt from Natio^^al Rural Project Module STATE OF THE ART OF RbML SPECIAL 
EDUCATION , Doris Helge, I983, p. 17-l8 a^d p. 21-22. 
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Role Play Descriptors 



Sxercise A 



One of t\e fblioi^^ng role descriptors should be given to each 
smdent who will be part of this role play. 

1. You are a teacher %*io must travel 200 miles tvery other 
day to reach the low-incidence handicapped children with whom 
you \#cxk. You are fortunate in that you have been involved in 
a training program that helped you understand the positive 
challenges of su^ an experience, how to usa your time well 
(e.g., see "Effectively Pilling Down Time" in the article, 
"Rural Special Education Strategies and promising Practices." 
You have been trained to ij#ork with a variety of disabilities, 

subject matters, and ages. ' 

2. You have been trained to work Ath mildly and moderately 
handicapped students as a resource room teacher. You have 
been assigned to a school district that has 10 children and is 
located in remote ranching territory. These students will 
spend their entire educational careers together, and you feel 

compelled to provide them the most enriching experience avail- i 
able. Your community is very stable, and most of your \ 
students will stay in that community 99% of their lives. 

9 

3. You have been trained as a speech therapist, and you have \ 
been hired to vK^rk not only with speech pathologies but with a I 
variety of multi-handicapped individuals. You ha a one blind 5 
child who has been assigned to you. There are no other teachers ? 
in your district v*io have specific information abou.. material'' f 
or strategies that would be helpful to you. J; 

4. You have been hired specifically to be a consultant to % 
all (regular and special education) teachers in your rural y 
district. You are the only teacher who was not born and .r 
reared in this rural ccmmninity. You are excited about your * 
position, and you are most concerned that you be accepted by i 
your peers because you have already seen a number of things 2 
about their work that should be improved. 



5. You have a number of students with whom you work who are K 
from a Vietnamese heritage and do not speak English as a 
second language. You have conducted home visits and have 
found that their parents have similar handicaps. The communi- 
ty is friendly toward these individuals but cannot seriously 
communicate with them. You are vitally concerned that you 
help their child receive the best education possible. There 
are no bilingual staff in your 2,000 square-mile cooperative. 
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6, You are located on an island community in which children 
must be ferryed to special services such as physical and 
occupational therapy. During the severe winter months, the 
ferry does not operate, and the children do not receive these 
services. You are most disturbed because you can see their 
progress deteriorating as the winter passes. 
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Descriptor L . 

You are L. Jones, and you are a piiiar in the community. You are 
63 years old and have been unofficially retired for zhe last 30 years. 
You heve taught for 35 years, and you are very tired. You wish your 
contributions viould just be appreciated, and people would quit asking 
you to do any extra work or be excited about Ziny '•innovation in educa- 
tion." You have very little tine left until your retirement. What you 
are most looking forward to is having a nice ce "'mony at the school and 
receiving a medal or plaque addressing your accomplishments. 

The only impediment you can imagine preventing this happening is if 
tMs newcomer to your community v^o has been hired as a consultant steps 
on your toes by having people think that they can make some changes in 
the school system. After all, it is you to whom people look for cues in 
the church and during faculty meetings. You are well aware that people 
viatch your behavior and then decide what their ovn should be. 



Descriptor 2. 

You are a young single person who has been recruited c te<ch in 
this rural community. You are most excited about the challenges of the 
school system's students, who are primarily in a low income category. 
You have instantly liked 99% of all of your students and are very excited 
about meeting with their parents. 

You are, however, very frustrated because you feel you are unaccepted 
in this rural community. This is a very conservative community, and you 
^ do not understand why all the teachers seem to flock toward L. Jones 



c 
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who, in your opinion, has not reed any of the educational journals or 
for that matter even the Reader *s Digest for years. 

The principal has asked you to conduct an inservice session ex- 
hibiting ways to ^rk with integrated enotionaJ.ly disturbed children in 
the classrocm and also to observe other teachers working in their clasa- 
rocws and to offer suggestions. You frankly fear that this will cause 
you to be run out of town. 
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CCMTSTENCY 3: 



Stxidents \vill demonotrate knowledge (awareness) concerning 
the state of the art of rural special education 



Objective l: 



Objective 2: 



effective service delivery models for rural handicapped 
children 



Objective 3: 



creative resource identification for providing services 
to rura] handicapped students. 



Sample curriciiluiii content and activities: 
Objective 1: 

A. National Rwal Project's Module STATE OF THE ART OF RURAL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION provides stlimilus paper "Images: Issues and Trends in 
Rural Special Education- Januajey, 1983 for student reading and class 
discussion. K^ster transparencies outlining major problems encountered 
in seizing rural handicapped students are provided in the module's 
Appendix. These transparencies can be used for lecture and/or class 
discussion. The mediae suggests that discussion of rural special 
education technologies and how the preservice teacher might prepare 

to use them is particularly Important, as is the issue of parent 

and volunteer involvement in rural schools - both issues are addressed 

in the stimulus paper. This module is available from Gkront Office. 

B. Additional Resources for Competency 3, Objective 1 (all are available for 
instructor's use form Grant Office): 

1. Halpern, Robert (1982). Special Education in Rural America. 
The Educat ional Forum . k6 Ik) y U91-501. Provides an overview 
of rural special education, addresses strengths and weaknesses, 
and provides a set of key questions that could be used as a focus 
for the content and activities which are included under competencies 
3 and U of this guide. 

2. Helge, Doris (l979). Rural Special Education Strategies and 
?romising Practices. National Rural Project Module STATE OF THE ART 
OF RURAL SPE CIAL EDUCATION , pp. 38-59, which addresses strate^i^i 

to overcome rural resistance to change, strategies to identify sxii 
utilize hidden resources to overcome problems of scarcity in 
rural areas, coping with long distances, enhancing inservice in- 
centives, and strategies to ameliorate isola-tion and communication 
problems . 

3* Helge, Doris {198k) National Rural Project Module Technologies 

as Rural Education Problem Solvers: A Status Report and ouccessful 
otraterZies Cavailablp in Gran-h Qffir^^^, Discusses the availability 
of a variety of new technologies and their primary uses for in- 
structional support, instruct ior> ''I applicat-'ons, management and staff 
development. Problems and successful models are discussed. 
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Additional Resources for Competency 3, Objective 1 (con't.) 

Hofftneister Alan (198U) Technological Tools for Rural Special Education. 
Exception al Children . ^ (U), 3^^-^9. Provides an overview of the 
promising new technologies being developed for use in rural schools 
and cites eidvantages and potential problems. 

5. National Association of State Directors of Special Education Booklet 
Special Net: Questions and Answers (Attachment kA) . Additional 
information is available on how to use this resource. Contact 
Dr. Philip Lyon, Chair, Education Division for information on using 
Special Net at CSR. 
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ATTACHMENT I4A 
Special Uet: Questions & Answers 



Source: National Association of State Directors of Special Education 
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Questions 
& Answers 



National Association of State Directors 

of Special Education 
1201 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Telephone (202) 822-7933 S4 
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What is 
SpecialNet? 



Wha-c is an 
electronic 
bulletin board? 



Can I get infor- 
mation about ed- 
ucation in my 
state? 



How much will it 
cost for my 
group to set up 
a bulleti' 
board? 



What is 

electronic mail? 



SpecialNet is the largest education oriented 
computer based communication network in the 
United States. It is designed to provide up-to- 
the-minute information and instant communication^ 
for persons concerned with educational services 
and programs. SpecialNet includes: 

- Electronic Bulletin Boards 

- Electronic Mail 

- Data Collection and Information Management 

An Electronic bulletin board is very similar to a 
typical office bulletin board, only more 
convenient and easie:: to use . Electronic 
bul letin boards provide current education 
information. National , state and regional boards 
are available for subscribers to read. 
Subscribers can post messages on many of the 
bulletin boards. There is no additional charge 
for this service. Current Naf^onal boards are' 
listed in the back of this brochure. 

A number of states post information on electronic 
bulletin boards set up exclusively for their 
state. State specific bulletin boards are 
currently on-line in Alaska, California, 
Colorado, Florida , 1 1 linois , Indiana Kansas , 
Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

There is no charge for setting up a bulletin 
board. Groups or organizations pay only for 
information storage. Bui letin board managers 
find that storage costs range from $2 to $10 por 
month. SpecialNet support personnel will assist 
you in establishing and maintaining a bulletin 
board for your group. 

Any type of printed information can be sent via 
SpecialNet, including not only memos, but a ^ide 
variety of special reports and forms. When 
reports or forms are involved, SpecialNet prompts 
the user for the specific information required, 
and even does some preliminary check ing to 
assure that the answers make sense. Messages are 
delivered to the user's electronic mailbox to be 
called for and read at his/her convenience in the 
office, at home, or where ever he/she may be. 
Each user selects a personal password which 
be changed instantly at any tiiT^e. Unless 
user tflls the password, no one can access 
his/her messages. 
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How do I know 
who I can send 
messages to? 



Is SpecialNet 
easy to use? 



What are some of 
the other bene- 
fits of using 
SpecialNet 



Do I need to 
understand how 
to use a compu- 
ter? 

What equipment 
will I need? 



ERIC 



A directory of SpecialNet users is available on 
the system. The directory is updated everyday, 
as new subscribers are added. You can get 
information about a particular subscriber, a list 
of subscribers '.i a state, a list of college and 
university subscribers, etc. 

SpecialNet is designed to be used either by the 
administrator or the administrator in conjunction 
pil^.H "'"^ ^° SpecialNet using 

fZt l'^,^^ terminology such as "scan-; 

read" "send" and "file". Anyone can master the 
basics in less than 30 minutes of instruction and 
practice. 

SpecialNet provides: 

• Time Savings - Critical information can be 
be sent to individuals or grouDs (lists) - 
a receipt is automatically' generated 
telling the sender the minute the 
registered message was read. 

• Cost Savings - SpecialNet costs have been 
kept very low - both in urban and rural 

' ^J^couragd a large number of 

educational personnel to Participate in the 
network. SpecialNet costs less t>^an 
conventional mail or long distance 
telephone calls. it is possible to send up 
to 216 pages of text to another SpecialNet 
subscriber for as little as $4. 

• Telephone Savings - Wasted time is avoided 
(e.g. busy signals; contact is "out", or 
"in a meeting") . 

No. SpecialNet r.,anuals provide all the 
information you need to take full advantage of 
the system. No experience with computers is 
necessary. 

Many SpecialNet subscribers use existing 
computers on microcomputers, such as Apole, TRS- 
80, or IBM-PC, to accrss the system. ' Some use 
word processors including Wang, Xerox, OPT and 
Lanier. Others use inexpensive terminals to 
access the system. Technically speaking, your 
terminal or microcomputer must by asynchronoc 
operate in full duplex with no parity, stoo-start 
protocol, 300 or 1200 baud, and must be equioped 
with a telephone modem. SpecialNet offers Texas 
Instruments portable terminals as part of one 
subscription, option for those who wish to 
purchase a complete "turnkev" system. 
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Can I print the 
information? 



What is connect 
time? 



Subscription 
costs? 



Is technical 

support 

available? 



Yes. If you have u printer you may choose to 
p^'int any, all or non of the information you 
receive via SpecialNet. 

You pay a connect charge for the actual time you 
use the system each month. You pay only for the 
time you are "connected" to the system (See 
SpecialNet rate schedule). 

Subscriptions to SpecialNet can be arranged 
according to the needs of subscribers. Three 
subscription plans are listed in the b3ck of this 
brochure. If none of the plans meet your needs, 
let us know. We will be happy to tailor a plan 
to fit your unique requirements. 

An important part of any service you use is the 
support you receive. With SpecialNet, a total 
package of supporting services is available 
through National Systems Management in 
Washington, D,C, and GTE Telenet offices 
nationwide . 



• Consulting Support - We will help you 
analyze your com. ^unication requirements and 
recommend ways in which SpecialNet can 
improve information flow and productivity. 

• Systems Tailoring - Our support personnel 
will help tailrr the service precisely to 
your needs. For special reports or forms, 
we will develop a Special Net program that 
automatically prompts the user for specific 
information and performs dat^ entry 
validation within specified parameter^. 

^ Training - Easy-to-use instruction guides 
and a self -paced training program are 
available to all users. In addition, our 
training representatives will provide on- 
site training at low cost if desired. 
SpecialNet, Telenet and Telemail Customer 
Service departments are also available to 
help users with individual quest ions that 
arise during their use of the system. 

• Cost Accounting Records - To aid district 
and agency finance and administrative 
offices, monthly invoices which summarize 
usage for every subscriber are provided 
along with optional group usage statistics 
and management reports. 
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svLL f^ f ^y^^*'" operates 24 hours a day, seven 

?ime of LJ"^ ^T'- ^ espr.cially important in 

rime or c3ay. nelping reduce communicatior. problems caused by 

different time zones. in effect, your school 
district or age-icy business is extended, too, 
because approximately one-fifth of all messages 
are typically sent and read outside normal 
business lours. opecialNet service is available 
nation-wide via the GTE Telenet public data 
network. Telenet can reached with a local 
phone call in 300 US cities and by an "800" 
number in other locations. You can even reach 
people ouLsidw the country via interconnecting 
public networks. 
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Students will demonstrate knowledge (awareness) of 
effective service delivery models for rural handicapped 
children. 

A. National Rural Project Module Alternative Irstructional Arrangements 
and Delivery Systems for Law-Incidence Handicapped Children in Rural 
America contains: 

1. Stimulus paper "Models of Service Delivery for Low- incidence Rural 
Handicapped Children" and supplemental transparency masters for 
reeidiiig and/or class lecture oni discussion. 

2. A set of National Rural Project Prcf lie Sheets relevant to evaluating 
rural service delivery models for la^- incidence handicapped children, 
and a relevant transparency master. 

3* A series of vignettes to be used for a ro2e play activity in 
whijJi ^students have the opportunity to identify strategies for 
meeting the needs of the rural handicapped child described in each 
vignette. 

This module is available from Grant Office. 
B« Additional Resources: 

1. American Council on Rural Special Education (ACRES) Booklet 
"Strategies for Serving Rural Children with Low-Incidence 
Disabilities." Developed as a-n accompanionment to the above 
mentioned materials which review a number of models for servinr^ 
rural students with low- incidence disa.bilities (e.g., students" 
having heariiig impairments, emotional/behavioral disorders, 
blindness or visual impairments, orthopedic disabilities, severe 
menoal retardation, and these with multiple or seveie hand: caps) 

this ACRES booklet' is comprised of "strategy pages" which give examples 
of how the models can be varied/m-^ipulated to meet the needs of a 
specific child/school/commurJty. It provides a wide variety of 
options since the diversity of rmal Ameri^ dictates that no one 
pure model can sufiice. This booklet is available from the Grajit 
Office. 

2. Kirmer, K., Lockwood, L., Mickler, W. anr! Sweeney, ^. (198U). 
Regional RuraJ Special Education Prograir.o. Excepticial Children . 
50 306-311. This article delineates environmentally embedded 
problems inherent in establishing and operating rural regional 
special education delivery systems, and discusses their inter- 
related effects. A list of critical considerations in developing 
effective rural regional delivery systems is provided. 



COMPETENCY 3 
Objective 2: 
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CQMPETJfiNCY 3: Students vd.ll gain knowledge concerning creative 

Objective 3* resource identification, inclurting service and 

funding alternatives • 



National Rural Project Module Creative Resource Identification 
for Providing Serv ices to Rural Handicapped Students provides 
stimulus paper The State ^ of tne Art of Rural Special Education 
Interagency Collaboration" and transparency masters (see Attachment 
kB). This paper can be used as background for formal lecture or 
can be duplicated for assigned student reading. The module suggests 
that discussion include pre/pos-c PL <^^lk2 interagency collaboration 
ano that the peiceived strengths and difficulties of such collaboration 
in rural comimmities. 

National Rural Project Module Creative Resource Identificatioi: 
for Providing Servi ces to Rural Handtrap ppd Sf.iiHon4-g provides 
stimulus paper The Special Educator's Role in Identifying 
Funding and Service Alternatives," a Reso^-roe List for duplic£.tion 
and discussion, a transparency/hand-out on developing a Community 
Resource File. Suggestions for use of these materials and 
additional activities are provided on pages 3-5 of the module 
>:hich is available in Grant Office. 

Additional Resource: National Rural Project: A Report Regarding- 
Interagen cy Collaboration To Facilitate Services for Rural 
Handicapped Students - available from Grant Office. 

^se the Warren Springs County Cooperative Profile (included under 
Compettmcy 1 of this guide) to familiarize students with the nature 
of a rui-al CGopera.tive, and to complete the simulation activity 
(Attachment kC) which gives students the opportunity to utilize 
knowledge gained under Competency 3. 
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ATTACEMENT l+B 

Stimulus Paper : To Develop Knowledge About The "State of the Art'' 

of Rural Special Education Interagency Collaboration 

Transparency/Hand-out Master FonuS, Tables I - IV 



Excerpt from National Rioral Project Module Creative Rasource Identification 

for Providing Services to ^^ural Handica.T3ped Students . Viola Nil] er, Ed.D,, 1983, 
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OBJECTIVE ^ 



To Develop Knowledge About The, 
'State of the Art" of Rural Special FaucJtion 
Iiiterctgcnc/ Col lalx'ifdt iorv 



Cont ains 

Stimulus Paper I 

Transparency/Hartcjout Master Forms 
tables I -XV 



. L- A//eP A^cAmAI. <le^Bn^t. iL^rc^ T^^^f^h J yca^ho*;) 
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THE STATE OF THE ART OF RURAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INTP.RAGENCY COLLABORATION^*- 

Stimulus Paper I 



The special educator employed in a rural community has not only the 
obligation but the unique opportunity to develop creative ways of identi- 
fying and utillz'ng local resources to meet the needs of the handicapped 
child. Since the implementation of PL 94-142, increasing emphasis has 
been placed on comprehensive planning to meet the needs of the handi- 
capped. Implementation of such planning requires resource identifica- 
tion and utilization. Perhaps the most common approach to comprehensive 
planning has been the development of cooperatives and of interagency 
collaboration. Table I provides data on interagency Involvement la 
rural special education programs before and after the implementation of 
PL 94-142 (Helge. 1980). 

Table 1 

Types of Interagfe y Involvement Before and 
After Implementation of PL 94-142 



Mental Health and Comprehensive 

Care Agencies 
Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies 
Residential Placement Agencies 
Social Service Agencies 
Law Enforcement Agencies 
Public Health and Professional 

Medical Agencies 
Family and Child Service Agencies 
Cooperatives 
Head Start Agencies 
Universities 
Private Foundations 
Other: Easter Seal, CETA, 

Sheltered Workshops 
No Interagency Agreements 

* Significant to the .05 level 



Before 


After 


Percent 


PL 94-142 


PL 94-3 42 


Change 


25% 


48% 


+92%* 


07% 


17% 


+143%* 


09% 


11% 


+22% 


21% 


25% 


+19% 


07% 


09% 


+29% 


19% 


13% 


-32% 


08% 


13% 


-i-63% 


07% 


29% 


+314% 


03% 


04% 


33% 


0% 


05% 


ft* 


0% 


05% 


** 


01% 


11:: 


-:-iono%* 


31% 


03% 


-90%* 



** Increase infinite; statistic cannot be calculated 

5uJarRfl!;Jh districts and 17 cooperatives in a study by National 

Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (Helge, 1980) 



R..r*l bI-II^ok - rr ^' cooperatives in a study by National 

Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (Helge, 1980) 

^'^^0" CiS^' Vk.4i6n<iL/ iCora i P.UoS^-r .r^cdJxU. CC£j^'/t- /Ca^ctirtt 
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In rural areas, such an approach is more difficult but certainly 
naore essential If specialized services are to be provided. Special 
educators working in rural areas need a variety of skills and knowledge 
in service delivery. One such skill is the ability to develop and 
utilize interagency collaboration and to work within a cooperative 
framework with other professionals. Table II (Helge, 1980) documented 
the increase in support service personnel since implementation of 
PL 94-142. Helge (1980) also pointed out the significant increase in 
psychological, educational and medical diagnostic services since 
PL 94-K2 was implemented. 

Cooperatives are providing new or increased services including 
speech-language pathology, physical and occupational therapy, psychologi- 
cal services, counseling and vocational education. Interagency collabora- 
tion involves maximizing resources through cooperative efforts to develop 
a network of services. The special educator has a resporsibllity to be 
familiar with all cooperative efforts in which the employing school 
system may be involved which impact on the students In the special 
education program. The special educator must also identify, encourage 
and initiate interagency collaboration where such programs are inadequate 
to meet the needs of the handicapped children in the area. 

A Report Regarding Interagency Collaboration to Facilitate Services 
for Rural Handicapped Students is a "state of the art" publication 
developed by the National Rural Project (Helge, 1981). In this report the 
current status of national, regional and local collaboration Is described. 
Major problems Identified in interagency collaboration Included "turfdom, 
lack of resources, and lack of communication" (Table III). Identified 
as major outcomes of effective collaboration (Table IV) are "improved 

f>;60urct XTr/^vufi ficj^^ n 4cc /^coVid LfO<^i- :^e jrJi(j2^ fiorcK^[ 
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TABLE II 



Ch4ngci^ In related/Support Services Personnel 



Type of Personnel 



Speech Tlierftpist 
School Psychologist 
Physical Therapist 
Occupational Tlieraplst 
Guidance CoiiMelor 
Hearing. Consultant 
Visual Consultant 
Educational pl agnostic J an 
Itinerant Teachers 
Teacher Consultant 
Preschool Screening 



Type of Persom el 



Speech Therapist 
School Psychologist 
Phy6l«:al Therapist 
Occupational Therapist 
Guidance Counselor 
Hearing Consultant 
Visual Consultant 
Educational Diagnostician 
Itinerant Teachers 
Teacher Consultant 
Preschool Screerilnp, 



Speech Therapist 
School Psychologist 
Physical Tlieraplst 
Occupational Therapist 
Guidance Counselor 
Hearing Coa«?ultant 
Visual Consultant 
Educational Diagnostician 
Itinerant Teachers 
Teacher Conaultant 
Preschool Screening; 

• * Significant to the ,05 level 



Contf4cleti 


Before 


After 






PL 


Change 


I7t 


217. 


+?AZ 






•K)2Z 


08Z 


60% 


♦650Z* 


09X 


502 


■^56Z* 


04Z 


Q5t 


♦253r 


IS? 




H87Z* 


21 1 




-9JZ* 


07-r. 


\tl 


♦71Z* 


11% 


037.. 


-73Z* 




09% 

— 


♦200Z* 

— 


Noil 


Contrnctfed 




Befort; 


Afier 


P«rcent 


PL 0/i-|/i2 


PL 


Change 


52Z 


72 Z 




2UZ 


52Z 


♦Ji7Z* 


on 


I2Z 


♦300Z* 


out 


07Z 


♦ 75Z* 


55Z 


7hZ 


♦38Z* 


13Z 


25Z 


♦92Z* 


IIZ 


167. 


♦45Z 


172: 


39% 


♦129Z* 


IbZ 


43Z 


♦169Z* 


on 


in 


♦156Z* 


16% 


79Z 


♦394Z* 



Total Percent niCferences 
♦63Z* 
♦1 19Z* 

♦3317* 

♦fc3Z* 
♦2 7VZ* 
♦1 36Z* 
♦200Z* 

♦96Z* 
♦356Z* 
♦39^Z* 
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TAB'-^ III 



Describe Problems in Initial n, r 

initiating Interagency Collaboration* 



At the Nafir>««i j^^^^^ 
"Turfdom" 

Budgetary constraints 
'^^^/'^ ^"<^i^"^al initiating 

Political constraints 

l^cn of internal support in 
each agency 

Time cuaauinption 

of communication among 
agencies 

Uck of communication from 
federal 4 other levels 

Inadequate definition of agency 
responsibilities for lAC 



44% 

22% 

15% 
14« 

11% 
08% 

07% 

07% 

07% 



At^yje^eaional^ 



"Turfdom" 

Lack of resources to Iwole- 
"«nt lAC at local levels 

I-ack of communication between 
local * federal agencies 

Specific individual initiat- 
ing I AC 

Political constraints 

Lack of internal communication 
in agencies 

Impossible task 

No problems 



50% 

33% 

22% 

1 1% 
10% 

13% 
03% 



Difficulty convening agencies 02% 



'difficulties convening agencies 03% 
■■<is not met by lAC 0 3^ 

TAC is a negative terw 02% 
Paperwork 

01% 

Percentages reflect the tot^l 

stating a 3f«ctf;c opinion.' i^eHe'V^) '"^f^"'"*^'- = 100) 
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TABI.E IV 



If a Group of Federal Agencies and Professionals Convened to 
Collaborate to Enhance Rural Special Education Services, 
What Outcomes Would You Expect?* 



At the National Level 

Establish comnunication 

linkages 27% 

Improve changes in service 
delivery 25% 

Establish formal working 

agreement for lAC 20% 

Improved national focus on 20% 
rural issues 20% 

No outcomes expected in current 
political climate 10^. 

Legislative changes 10% 

Changes in administrative 

structure 09% 

Tncraase cost effectiveness 

of t;ervic:e» 0(>% 



At the Recyional or Local Level 

Improve service delivery 

at local level 39% 

Establish communication 

linkages 15% 

Implement funding changes to 
impact local cUstricts 
agencies is% 

Create awareness of local 

rural issue*? 10% 

Disseminate best practices 04% 

No outcomes expected In current 
political climate 02% 



.ttltutle changes 



^4% 



Percentages reflect the total percentage of resfondonts (N « 100) 
stating a specific opinion. (He]i;.t', 1981; 
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services, communication linkage, iniplemeatatlon of funding changes to 
Impact local districts and creating an awareness of local rural issues 
(Helge, 1981). 

Baker (1980) discussed areas of potential difficulty In Interagency 
collaboration and posed the suggestion that careful planning may mini- 
mize rttany of the difficulties. Numerous problems continue to exist in 
interagency collaboration. However, such cooperation is essential in 
rural areas. 



^ ^%\clCR--^)' J^^'cLhonaA A^raL Pa^c^-cT mcvii^li Ox^ 
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Baker, L.K. Perspectives on lnteror}:aai /.atloa.il relfltjoaships. Draft of 
paper. July 4, 1980. 

Helge, n. A national comparative study regardi<ifi rural special education 
service delivery systems he tore and after pds6a>>e of PL 94-142 > 
National Rural Research and Personnol I'reoar 1 1 ii>n r>r)joct (Wf-:?). 
Center for Innovation And Development: (Murray, KY 198D, 

Helge, D. A report regarding iatera^enoy co^ I abofgit ion to £aciUtate 

services for rural handicapped stud^MUs , C<?ncer for Ifincw^nioo 

and development: Murray, KY 1981. 
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TRANSPARENCY/HANDOUT MASTER 



Table 1 



Types of Interagency Involvement Before and 
After Implementation of PL 9^-lA2 



Mental Health and Comprehensive 
Care Agencies 

Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies 

Residential Placement Agencies 

SoclaJ Service Agencies 

Law Enforcement Agencies 

Public Health and 'Professional 
Medical Agencies 

Family and Child Service Agencies 
Cooperatives 
Head Start Agencies 
Universities 
Private foundations 
Other: Easter Seal, CETA. 

Sheltered Workshops 
No Interagency Agreements 

Significant to the .05 level 

Increase infinite; statistic cannot be calculated 



Before 


After 


Percent 


PL 94-U2 


PL 94-1A2 


Change 


25% 


48% 


+927.* 


077. 


17% 


+143%* 


09X 


11% 


+22% 


111 


25% 


+19% 




on 


+29% 




13% 


-32% 


08% 


13% 


+63% 


on 


29% 


+314% 


03% 


04% 


33% 


0% 


05% 


A* 


0% 


05% 


** 


01% 


iJ% 


+1000%* 


31% 


03r 


-90%* 



Report from 75 school districts and 17 cooperatives in a study bv National 
Rural Research and Personnel Preparation Project (Helge. 198oI 
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TABLE* II 



Typ« of Personnel 



Spft^ich Therapist 
School Psychologist 
Phyglcat Ther^pLsi 
Occupational Tlmrdplsi 
Guidance Counselor 
Hearing Consultant 
Visual Consultant 
Educai lo.ia I I) I agno^^t 1 ci an 
Itinerant Teachers 
Teacher Consultant 
Preschool Screening 



Type of Personnel 



Speech Therapist 
School Psydiologtsv 
Physical Therapist 
Occupational Theraplat 
Guidance Counselor 
Hearing Consultant 
Visual Consultant 
Educational Dlagnost tclan 
Itinerant Teachfcis 
Teacher Consuli^-jnt 
Preschool Screening 

Speech Therapist 
School Psychologist 
Physical Therapist 
Occupational! Therapist 
Guidance Counselor 
Hearing Consultant 
Visual Consultant 
Educational Dlagnontlcian 
Itinerant Teachers 
Teacher Consultant 
^le^chool Screening 

* Significant ,to the .05 level 



Contf^cted 




After 




PI %~IH2 


PL 9^-/42 




17? 


217 










08Z 


bOZ 


♦6505:* 


09% 






o/*z 


05:?: 












AOS 


♦9 1 z* 






♦7 1 %* 


HZ 


037 


-7-]%* 


031 


09;!: 


♦200%* 











Non Contracted 




ftefore 


Af lef 


Percent 


PL 94'J47 PL '9^-142 


Change 




72/. 


♦ 19?.* 




Sir. 


♦ J 17X* 


037. 


\Zi 


♦ 3()(^* 




07?. 


*T^Z* 


sS-/. 


76?: 


♦ 387.* 


m 


25% 


♦ 92:.* 


112 


li*. 


♦ ^■5% 


! 77 








Ar. 


♦169%* 


on 




+i5b5;* 


162 


7n 


♦J 94 7* 



Total Percent Differences 

♦ 1 19/:* 
►950'^* 
i5 3 I 7 * 



Helge (1980) 
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TABLE III 



At the .^ecyional_-) r Local Lev el 



At the Natiftn^i t^..^, 
"Turfdom" 

Budge tdry constraints 
Specific indivHu-- initiating 

Political constraints 

I^cJc of interndl support ir* 
each agency 

Time consumption 

Lack of ^oraiPunic^iticn amop-;, 
agencies ^ 

Lack of communication frore 
federal & other levels 

Inadequate definition of agency 
resp^nsibilitifej for lAC 07% 

Difficulties convening agenc es 03% 
N-^.cfds not met by lAC 03% 
I^C is a negative term 02\ 
Paperwork ^.^ 

* «Ut!;gTL!cff!r percentage uf rer.pond.nts (n ioq, 

ai-oting a apijclfic opinion. (iieli;.-, lOS]) ' 



22% 

15% 
14% 

11* 
08% 

07% 

07< 



"lurfdom" 

Lack of resources to Imple- 
ment lAC at local level -. 

Lack of coaaunicatior between 
local £ federal agencies 

Specific individual initiat- 
ing I AC 

Political constraints 

Uck of internal conununication 
in agencieii 

Impossible tdsk 

NJ problems 



50% 

iH 

22% 

13% 
10% 

13% 

Q4t 
03% 



Difficulty convening agencies 0:» 
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TABi.E IV 



»"t o„tc.„. «i,frvof 




EatabUah conwunicatit 
linkages 

"Tsut^T'^^ ^^^^^^ 

SatabUsh fon.aj. v,orJcing 
agreement for I.- 

^"proved national fo^u, 
rural issues 

political climate 
^-egieldtive changes 

Changes in administrative 
structure 

Increase coat effectiveness 
or services 



27% 



25% 



20% 

20% 

20% 



Attitude changes 



10* 
10% 

09'. 
06% 

0/;% 



^^^"^^^^-gSaiorial ^Local Lav.-. 

Improve service deUvory 
at local level 

Establish communication 
linkages 

iH-fflement funding .hinges to 
impact local district, 
agencies 

Create awareness of local 
rural i.-isues 

Disseminate t«^t practices 
political climate 



39% 



15% 



151 



10% 

04% 

C2% 



Percentages reflect the tot^l ^ 

stating a specific opi^on ^H^lgri^sl)'' r.3p.n.ents . ,oo, 
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AmCHMENT I4C 
Simuls.tior. r'.^jns 



Excerpt fi-om National Rural Project Koduj.s Creative Resource Idgnt i fication 
for Providing Servic es to Rural Hajidicapped Stude nts. Viola Miller, Ed. J., 1983. 
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APPE^mLX I 
Simulation Items ^ 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF 
WARREN SPRINGS COUNTY 



Rev. Orvil Newell, Minister 



Dear Dee Landers: 



Of I:,: To'iv:s"j,:,iz-j\T ' " " • 

T^ev. Orvil Mewel 1 ^ 



Minister 



Content Break: 



(N'ote to Landers: You k.o. that >500 is nppro.i., „ 1/3 oP the P.n,.. 

needed to p.irch..... wh^lch^ir.) 



'•-On . ■ « ■ A 



CW^^c^.^ ^^^^ 




^cx)ea: /M./Ll^ /o/o^.d^l'^' jL^ocLtdU ^.^-^f^^^^ .-^^=40^^^, 



erJc 
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WARREN SPRINGS COUNTY 
LIONS CLUB 



Dee Landers 
Warren Springs County 
Special Education -ooperative 
(.enterviUe, Mesa u3241 

Oear Dee Landars: 

from .2:00-1:30 p.m., on the tH T , ^''^^ I.m 

for the special Luc cor tXea^ on he 5^ 'S^.'""^''- -"'^ '<^e 
- Meetln, the Needs of the SLTpe; " T'' "T^eji^l- of th. ro.n.un,ty 
mately 20 r^lnutes long. ,„e speech should t>e 

the news „edU. """" available to 11,5 Lions dnd 




Joseph M, 
Prpgfdjn Chafrma-i 



^OL)/€vi:. a' lUr clc^ (l'^W ^^f" .UoJUllI^. d^'-^^uAVe- ^^..^e^v^fe^^ 
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WARREN SPRINGS COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Gillett Elementary 
R. Nordic, Principal 



TO: Dee La.iders 

FROr-f: R. Nordic 

SUBJECT: FUNUtNC FOR HEARING AID FOR /\LBERT RASMAN 



Receatly I received a note from Mrs. Rahman, mother of 6 year 
old TMR - Albert Rafiman. Al has recently had his hearing 
tested and a hearing aid has been recommended. The family is 
just over the Incoiue restriction for Stcite Crippled Children's 
Assistance. The parents feel that th*»y can afford approxi- 
mately $100 toward the purchase price of S'^+OO. 

I suggest a fund-raising campaign' i*" the commuriity has boen 
responsive in the past. Whrit are /our fhoo^hts ot\ tWis^ let 
me know as scon as possible. 



i 

R. Nordic 
Principal 
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COMPETENCY h' 



Students will demonstrate ski.lls in working with 
parents of rural handicap; d students • 



Objective i: 
Objective 2: 
Objective 3^ 
Objective k: 



Students will discuss the characteristics and problems 
of rural parents having handicap3?ed ch:^ldren« 

Students will discuss methods of conmunicating with 
r iral parents. 

Students Tdll discuss steps in designing a parent 
education system in a rural setting. 

Students will become aware of preferred methods 
of utilizing parent and community resources 
in a rural setting. 
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C(»1PETENCY k 
Objective 1 
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The sample content, materials, and activities for Objective 1 of this 
competency attached here were excerpted from the National Rural Project 
Module Working With Parents of Rural Handicapped Children ^ Sam Minner, 
1983, p* 2-15 • The entire module is available from the Grant Office. 



Objective #1 ; (Student will discuss the characteristics and problems of 
rural parents having handicapped children). Time required to ccnplete 
Objective #1 activities: approximately 90 minutes. 

Background Information: 

Helge (1981) found that one of the most critical problems In rural 
dU^iricts was Involving parents of handicapped children In program plan- 
ning and lmplement<itlon. She found that rur^l parents often played n 
passive role In the educational process. Parents rarely disagreed with 
suggestions made by school officials and In some case^. chose not to 
participate in school activities at all. Possible reasons for this 
limited Involvement Include the following: 

^ 1, Parents residing In rural areas may fear or mistrust 

school personnel (Helge, 1980). 

-i 2. Rural parents sometimes feel that parental and school 

responsibilities should be kept separate and distinct 
from each other (HelRp. 1930). 

^ 3. Some sul)culturfc groups residing in rural areas do not 

value education as hl^.hly as the tn^^jo.ltv population 
does. Consequently, interaction with ^cliool personnel 

^ may be minimal or nonexistent (llel^e, 1981). 

4. Some handicapped chUdr<»n rpsldin>: In rural areas at** 
ji quite capable of meefin>: the d<»mauds <^f lite in their 

subculture. Result mxlyt parents m.iv unconcerntMi with 
- the Allej^od ••handicapping condi t i '>ns'* idt-nt1f1ed hv 

J school otffclals (Hcl^c. 1981). 

-^^^^^■SOURCE: National Rural Project Modiile Working With Parents of Rural Handicapped 
Students > Ssm Minner, 1983. 
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5. Some parents In rural ar^as face such viifficult problems 
themselves, that the education of their handicapped cliild 
may not be perceived as a pressing problem. Some parents 
race severe economic hardships, for example, which may 
tend to diminish the importance of assisting schools in 
developing appropriate lEP's or insuring that all re- 
quired services are actually provided to a handicapped 
student (Helge, 1981). 

6. Parents residing in rural areas sometimes hive signifi- 
cantly different expectations for handicapped children 
than do teachers and other school personnel (Helge, 
1981). For example, some parents may not he overly 
concerned about their child acquiring certain academic 
skills they consider unnecessary foe vocations available 
in their geographical area. 

In short, the characteristics and needs of parents of handicapped 
children residing in rural areas are diversi* .ind highly individual. 
Cordell (1978) and Helge (1981) felt that the j?,reatest single need of 
parents in rural areas is to obtain information reg.irding their ripihts 
and the responsibilities of their local schools to provide appropriate 
educational services to handicapped students (*;gp Objective for 
suggestions regarding how parent education groups t^v he formed in m.al 
areas) • 



Procedures " 

1. The instructor should use OV #1A to review selected 
character is tics and needs of parents residing in rural 
areas* Be sure to point out that rura 1 parents are n 
highly diverse group and that generalisations about th.s 
population are difficult (and perhrips dangerous) to mak»'. 

2. Pass out HO ^'/lA, HO /MB, HO //IC, HO //ID, HO //IK, nnd m 
#ir to simulate teacher reactions co these character- 
istics and needs. Allow students hoveril nt nutes to ro id 
each handouts Ask students ti^ di-^cuss their reactl nis fo 
each situation noted on each handout. Students mav work 
in groups or individually. Ask students the followiu/: 
questions about these sir uat ions : 

(a) How would you react if a parent mriHo these kinds of 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Working Wlttf ¥a-ents of Rural Handicapp ed 
Students , Sam Minner, 1983 • 
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(b) Can you think of some approaches to take in working 
with these parents? 

3. After discussing the situations noted on the handouts, 
suggest to students that two common pitfalls need to be 
avoided when working with rural ^ents. Use OV //IB to 
review these pitfalls. Discuss how these pitfalls may be 
avoided. A discussion outline appears below: 

Principle 1 : Admit Your Ignorance of Subculture Values. 

Many teachers, especial i-y first year teachers, assume 
that they understand the needs and problems of the 
children and families they work with. This assumption is 
eepaclally dangerous in some rural area^ where subculture 
values are significantly different from the values held 
by the majority population. Discuss methods of becoming 
familiar with the values and moref of the area. Suggest 
that they attend meetings sponsored by local community 
groups. Perhaps they could seek ou, experienced teachers 
who have worked in the community for several years. 
Libraries may have some materials describing lo- il 
customs* history, etc. 

Principle 2 : Avoid Paternalistic Thinking. 

Some teachers seem to feel that they know what is in the 
best interests of child'-'^n to a greater degree than do 
the children's parents. Discuss the problems associated 
with this paternalistic attitude. Suggest to students 
that all parental views should be consideied — even if 
those views are contrary to what they learned in school 
or what they may personally believe. Impress upon 
students that, in general, a child's parent cares more 
about that child than does any other person (Incluning 
the child's teacher). Ask that students view parental 
attitudes in relation to this point. 



ov'URCE: National Rur£l Project Module Vforkirig With Parents of Rural HandicapTD ed 
^ Students ^ 3am Minner, 1983. 
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HANDOUTS OR 
OVERHEADS FOR OBJECTIVE 1 
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SOURCE: National Rural Project Module: Working With Parents of Rur^l 
O Handicapped Stud ents 
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NEEDS AND CONCERNS OF RURAL 
PARENTS REGARDING THEIR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



1. Parents residing in rural areas may fear or mistrust *^chool personnel . 

2. Rural parents sometimes feel that parental and school responsibilities 
should be kept separate and distinct from each other. 

3. Some subculture groups residing in rur;^l areas do not value eHucatior. 
as hiehlv as the majority population does. Consequently, interaction 
with school personnel may He minimal or nonexlstant. 

4. Some handicapped children residing in rural areas are quite capable 
of meeting the demands of life in their subculture. Re^ultinelv. 
parents may be unconcerned with the alleged "handicapping conditiians" 
identified by school officiaJs. 

5. Some parents in rural areas face difficult problems themselves. The 
education of their handicapped child may not be perceived as a pressing 
problem compared to other life difficulties. 

6. Parents in rural areas may have significantly different evpcrcatlons 
for their child than teachers or other schoo. personnel. 
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COMMON OBSTACLES IN UNDERSTANDING THE CHARACTERISTICS Or RURAL PARENTS 



\ 
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HANDOUTS FOR OBJECTIVE 1 
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HO //lA 



A PARENT WHO FEARS OR MISTRUSTS SCHOOL tT.RSONNEL 

I don't want my boy Involved In special education, I had some 
trouble In school and I made It all right. I have a Job now, I earn a 
living. I don't really understand about all these lEP's and other 
things you talk about. It's all so new. It kind of scares me renllv. 
I think I'd like things a lot better if you would just give my son a 
regular education — the kind I had when I was in school. 
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HO //U 



A PARENT WHO DESIRES TO KEEP SCHOOL AND HOMP RESPONSIBILITIES SEPARATE 



I know you folks at the schocl want to do right by ray little girl 
and I know that you're a lot smarter than me or my husband. We both had 
to qulf school when we were about sixteen and I'm sure not proud of it. 
A teacher last year tried to explain all .lootit special education to us 
and to tell you the truth, we didn't understand anything that she said. 
You just go ahead and do whatever you think best. We'll sign any papers 
that you want us to sign and we'll try to do whatever you tell us tw (in 
at home, I don't want you to think that me JnJ my husnand don't carp 
about our little girl just because we don't camn to school when vou ask 
us to. We only got one car and ray husband takos it to work each H^v. 
He don't get back from work until ^hout stx o'clock. Like 1 sairl, vou 
just go ahead and do what you think is right. We'll go along with 
whatever you say. 



SOURCE: National Rural Project Module Wo rking With Parents of Rural Fandicaipp ed 
Stude nts . Sam Minner, 1983 • 
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HO //IC 



A PARENT WHO SEES LITTLE VALUE IN EDUCATION 

Karen isn*t very good in school and we know that she can read a 
little and figure out the answers to most math problems though. The 
truth is, we ji'st want Karen to grow up and get married to some nl'^e man 
around here. We know that she'll never go to college or probably over 
have a paid job. Really, I think education Is more for boys. They need 
to earn a living. They need to get a good job. School just roallv 
isn't that important for Karen. 



SOURCE: National Rxiral Project Module V/orkinp With Parents of Rural Handicapp ed 
Students . Sam Minner, 19^3. 
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HO //ID 



A PAREOT WHO FEELS THAT HIS/HER CHILD CAN ADEQUATELY FlJi'CTION 

IN THE SUBCULTURE 



Richard gets by just fine at home and frankly, we think he* 11 be 
fine when he graduates from school. Now, I don*t want you to got mad or 
anything, but sometimes it seems like he only has problems while he Is 
here at school. He has a part time job helping our neighbor on his farm 
and he does fine there. He*s a good boy. He helps iround home a \ot. 
He wants to work in the mine like me when he gets out of school anr! T 
think that would be just fine if he wants to. T k..ow he has some prob- 
lems, but they reallv don*t seem that great to me. He'll get by just 
fine when he*s not here (at school). 
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HO //IH 



A PAREOT WHO HAS SIGNIKICAMP LIFK PROBLEMS HIMSELF/HF.KSRLF 

Look, I Just can't deal with all of this right now. I know that 
Jdcnes is slow and I know that he needs a let of help in school. But, 
you have to realize that everyone in the family has it rough. Jl'rii 
working two jobs now and we still barely have enough to go around. My 
wife has a part time job which means the kids have to do quite a few 
chores around the house. You want us to come to some lEP meeting. You 
want us to come to a parent group. We love all of our kids and James 
has always been kind of special to us, but we just can't do any more 
tlian what we're doing now. You ever drive one hour to get to a job 
wliere you sweat all day then drove to another job where you worked half 
the nl^^ht.' If you did, I bet you wouldn't attend school meetings 
either. 



ciOURCE: National Rural Project Module Working With Parents of Rural 
J Handlcar>ped Students , oam Winner, I983. 
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HO /MF 



A PARENT WHO HAS DIFFERENT EXPECTATIONS FOR HIS/HER CHILD 



My wife and I want Robert to go to a technical school after he 
graduates. We want hira to learn to be a mechanic so he can work on 
heavy equipment. Those guys really make a pretty good living. He's 
already reading well enough to be a mechanic so we don't really under- 
stand why you keep vorkiag on reading and things like that. You snid 
that Robert could do whatever he wanted to do — maybe go to college even 
Well, we're not interested in that. We want him to be a mechanic and 
I'm afraid that we're not going to allow you to keep teaching him to 
read better. Also, we want you to stop putting all those Ideas In his 
head about college. 
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RF.FERENCKS USED IN MOOlil.t 
Objective //I 

Cordell, D. The Disabled Child in Rural Areas. ThlJii£g ^ clonal Pare nt. 
February, 1978, pp. 21-24. 

Helge, D. A National Compa rative Study Regardlag Rural S?eci^j^M^ 
^ D eliveTrsTilii;;^ Before and At t .-r Passage of ?r9^^2 Available 
from the National Rural Research and Pernoanel Preparation Projoct. 
Murray State University, Murray. Kentucky 42071. 1^80. 



Heige, 0. Problems in Implementing; Conprehensive SpecLil EducHtion 
gramming in Rural Areas. Excej2aon_al_Jlliadr£n 47, 7. 1^81. 
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Objective 2: Students will discuss at least three methods of 

communicating with parents residing in a rural area 
and list advantages and disadvantages of ea.ch 
approach. 

The National Rural Project Module Working With Parents of Rural Handicapped 
Students provides background information for the Instructor and students (po 16-17), 
provides three transparencies (p. 20-23) to elicit class discussion: 
vl) "Reasons Why Parent-Teacher Communication is Desirable" 

(2) "Problems Inhibiting Parent-Teacher Intera.-tions in Rural Areas" 

(3) "Possible Methods of Increasing Home-School Communica.tion in Rural Areas" 
and hand -outs for small group work and class discussions. 

Objective 3* Students will list steps to be taken in designing a 

parent education system in a rural setting. 

The National Rural Project Modiile Working With Parents of Rural Handicapped 
Students provides background information/suggestions for the Instructor (p. 26-2?), 
two transparencies (p. 29-30) to elicit class discussion: 

(1) "Steps Involved in Establishing Effective Parent Groups" 

(2) ' •suggestions for Educating Parents in Rural Areas' 

and hand-outs to be used for class discussion or small group a-ctivity* 

Objective U: Students will describe preferred methods of utilizing 

parent and comnnmity resources in a r^oral setting. 

The National Rural Project Module Wo rking With Parents of Rural Handicapi^ed 
Students contains a brief "background information section for the Instructor 
Ipo35T7 a transparency "Utili-ing Parent and Community Resoiirces in a 
Hiiral Setting" (p. 37), and ha id -outs which provide simulation problem 
situations for group discus sic n* 

The Module* also contains a Pre-Post Test for Working With Parents of Riiral 
Handicapped Students on pages U2-51o 

Additional Resources for Competency U: (all available from the Grant Officr) 

National Rural Pi'oject Module Solving Rural Parent-Professional Related 
Dilemmas developed by Alan Beane, Ph.D., in I983. This module provides 
information regarding: 

(1) the variety of educational dilemma.s an educator may experience v/hile 
working iii a rural area; 

(2) the value of group problem- solving; 

(3) the variety of strategies tha.t may be employed to solve educational 
dilemmas 

The Module provides a cection on Instructor Preparation, a series of Edu- 
cational Dilemmas, Rural Profile Sheets ana Abstracts (successful strategies) 
for solving the dilemmas. 

National R^u^al Project Module Creative Resource Identification 
for Providirut Services to Rural Handicapped Students has a section 
(p- 29-3^) on the role of parents a§ resources in a rviral community 
which contains a brief stimulus paper, a transparency "Parent-Teacher 
Partnership Information Forms" and cla.ss discussion questions. 

Helge, Doris (198U). "Strategies: Addressing the Difficulties of 
Involving Rural Parents in the Special Education Program" 

l±5 
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'OMPETENCY 5: 



Students will demonstrate an understanding of 
personal developmer.t skills (aj for their own 
professional growth aiid (b) to build a local support 
system in their rural environments. 



A. The National Rural Project Module Personal Development Skills and 
Strategies fo r Effective Smrrjyai as a Rural Special Educator: Student 
Text . Doris Helge. 

This Module is divided into four sections i 

!• Introduction to Stress Concepts and Effects for Rural Special Educators 
contains introductory material defining stress, discussing its dynamic 
attributes and implications for r\aral educators. It concludes with 
steps for designing a personalized stress reduction master plan. 

2. Cognitive Methods of Stress Management - consists of a series of 
activities which e^^able the stxident to (l) identify his/her stress 
patterns, (2) recognize emotions, (3) apply an emotional continuum 
to his/her stress reduction, {h) identify currently used stress 
reduction methods and resources, and (5) identify and practice new 
stress reduction methods. The activities are designed to assist in 
development of an ongoing strategy for stress management and are 
based on the 10 cardinal principals for dealing with stress, including 
how to recognize and analyze power and communication systems and how 
to negotiate your point of view. A task sheet to accompany each 
a^ctivity is included. 

3o Affective Methods of Stress Reduction - This section contains an 

introduction to techniques, a discussion on structuring appropriate, 
non-threatening releases for anger, structuring social support 
groups, and buildirg positive co-worker rele.tionships, enhancing a 
positive attitude and becoming desensitized in anxiety-provoking 
situations. Exercises are provided to allow the student to 
practice the techniques. 

Physiological Methods of Stress Reduction - This section provides an 
overview of various a.pproaches to reducing stress through physiological 
means. The material presented focuses on increasing circulation, 
relaxation techniques, and nutritional approaches. 

The module also provide'3 a list of sv^ested readings and a 
bibliography. 

B. Additional Rpsources for Competency 5 (available in Grant Office) 

National Rural Project Module Working With Peer Professionals in Rural 
Environments : The purpose of this module is to give pre service special 
educators an opportunity to identify strategies for solving educational 
dilemmas. It can be used for individual study or be the focus of group 
problem solving or role playing. Students are guided through a series 
of problem solving steps bo help them identify the best strategies for 
dealing with the dilemma.s. The module provides: 
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COMPETENCY 5 



(2) a series of I9 educational dilemnas which were identified by 
100 as situations actually occurring in rural school settings. 

(3) ' ^pendix A which includes profile sheets and abstracts coLpiled 
by the National R\aral Project. The profile sheets describe 
successful problem solving strategies for solving related 
dilemmas* 

(4) a cross -reference guide to help organize the presentation of 
each dilemma and to make effective use of the related resource 
materials. The guide indicates the major topics examined, the 
page numbers of related dilemmas, and where appropriate, the 
location of resource materials. 

The "Activities" section p. 5-I3 of the module provides a step-by- 
step guic.e for the Instructor for conducting the module for both 
individual study and for a small group problem solving approach. 
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The following is a complete list of the preservice cxorriculum modules developed 
by The National RuraJ. Research and Personnel Preparation Project (JTRP), 
Western Washington Unr^ersity, Bellinghani, Washington that are available from 
the Rural Education Grant Office- 

1. A Bandvagon Without Music: Preparing Rural Special Educators . 
Lawrence W, Marrs, Ph.D., 1983, 

2 • A National Comparative Study Regarding Rural Spe c ial Education Delivery 
Systems Before and After Passage of PL 9U-1U2 . D.ris Helge, Ph.D., 1980. 

3' Alternative InstructionaJ, Arrangements and DpHvpr-^r Syg-hp n^g for Low- 

Incidence Handicapped Children in Rural America . Marilyn Condon, Ed.D,, 
March, 1983. 

h . Creative Resource Identificatl for Providirig Services to Rural 
Handicapped Students . Viola Miller, Ed.D., March, I983. 

5. Effective Service Delivery Strategies Appropriate for Specific Rural 
Subcultures: Sample Profiles . National Rural Research and Personnel 
Prepara.tion Project Staff, 1980. 

6. EnsTxriaqc Excellence in Riiral Education . The American Association of 
School Administrators, contact person: Walter G, Turner. 

7. *jeneric Problems or Solutions in Rural Special Education . Lawrenc^ W, Marrs, Ph.D., 
1983. 

8. Individualizing Staff Development in Rural School Districts to Enhance 
Services For All Children ^ Including The Handicapped . Doris Hel^e, Ph.D., 
i;8l. 

9. Involving Citizens and Agencies in Rural Cotmminities 1a Cooperative 
Programming for Handicapped Students . La.wrence W, Marrs, Ph.D., 1983. 

10 . National Rui^al Re s earch and Personnel Preparation Pro^ject (NRF) Final 
Report . Doris Helge, Ph.D., Project Director and John Boltz, M.S.W., 
Assistant Project Director, Octooer, 1979. 

11 • Personal Development Skills and Strategies for Effective Survival as a 
Rural Special Educator: Student Text . Doris Helge, Ph.D., 1983. 

12. Personnel Recruitmeit and Retention In Riiral America . Doris Helge, Ph.D. 
and Lawrence W, Marrs., Ph.D., May, I98I. 

13. Solving Educational Dilemmas Related to School Administration . Allan Beane, Pli.D,, 
March, I983. 

1^. Solving Rural Parent-Professional Related Dilemmas , Allan Beane, Ph.D,, 
March, 1983. 

15 . Strategies For Serving Rural Children With Low-Incidence Disabilities . 
Doris Helge, Ph.D., April, 198i+. 
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16. THE SIATj: of the art of rural special education . Doris Helge, Ph.D. 

17. Warren Springs. Mesa: A RuraJL Preservice Simulation For Use With 
NRP-Developed Ru'^ a l Preservice Modules . Lawrence W, Mar r is, Ph.D. 
pjid Si.nly Watkins, M.S., March, 1983. 

18. Working With Parents of Rural Handicapped otudentc , Sam Minner; Ph,,D., 
March, 1983. 

19. Working With Peer Professional in Rural Environments . Allan Beane, Ph.D., 
March, 1983. 
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